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BUBBLES 


FROM THE 


Brunuens of Passau. 


BY AN OLD MAN. 


BUBBLE, (bobbel, Dutch.) 
Anything which wants solidity and firmness. 
Jounson'’s Dictionary. 


The writer of this trifling volume was suddenly sen- 
- tenced, in the cold evening of his life, to drink the min- 
eral waters of one of the bubbling springs, or brunnens, 
of Nassau. In his own opinion, his constitution was not 
worth so troublesome a repair ; but, being out-voted—he 
bowed and departed. 

On reaching the point of his destination, he found not 
only water-bibbing—bathing—and ambulation to be the 
orders of the day, but it was moreover insisted upon, that 
the mind was to be relaxed, inversely, as the body was to 
be strengthened. During this severe regimen, he was 
driven to amuse himself in his old age by blowing, as he 
tottled about, a few literary Bubbles. His hasty sketches 
of whatever chanced for the moment to please either his 
eyes, or his mind, were only made—because he had no- 
thing else in the whole world to do; and he now offers them 
to that vast and highly respectable class of people who 
tead from exactly the self-same motive. 

- The critic must, of course, declare this production to 
he vain—empty—light—hollow—superficial . . 
but it is the nature of Bubbles to be so. 
“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 
Macbeth, Act i. Scene 3. 


——- 
THE VOYAGE. 

By the time I reached the Custom-house stairs, the 
paddles of the Rotterdam steamboat were actually in mo- 
tion, and I had scarcely hurried across a plank, when I 
heard it fall splash into the muddy water which separated 
me farther and farther from the wharf. Still later than 
myself, passengers were now seen chasing the vessel in 
boats, and there was a confusion on deck, which I gladly 
availed myself of, by securing, close to the helmsman, a 
corner, where, muflied in the ample folds of an old boat- 
cloak, I felt I might quietly enjoy an incognito: for, as 
the sole object of my expedition was to do myself as 
much good and as little harm as possible, I considered it 
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would be a pity to wear out my constitution by any 
travelling exclamations in the Thames. 

The hatches being now opened, the huge pile of trunks, 
black portmanteaus, and gaudy carpet-bags which had 
threatened at first to obstruct my prospect, was rapidly 
stowed away ; and, as the vessel, hissing and smoking, 
glided, or rather scuffied, by Deptford, Greenwich, Wool- 
wich, &c., a very motley group of fellow-passengers were 
all occupied in making remarks of more or less import- 
ance. Some justly prided themselves on being able to 
read aloud inscriptions on shore, which others had de- 
clared, from their immense distance, to be illegible ;— 
some, bending forward, modestly asked for information ; 
some, standing particularly upright, pompously imparted 
it; at times, wondering eyes, both male and feinale, were 
seen radiating in all directions; then all were concentra- 
ted on an approaching sister steamboat, which, steering 
an opposite course, soon rapidly passed us; the gilt 
figure at her head, the splashing of the paddles, and the 
name written over her stern, occasioning observations 
which burst into existence nearly as simultaneously as 
the thunder and lightning of heaven ;—handkerchiefs 
were waved, and bipeds of both sexes seemed to be de- 
lighted, save and except one mild, gloomy, inquisitive 
little man, who went bleating like a lamb from one fel- 
low-passenger to another, without getting even from me 
any answer to his harmless question, “ whether we had 
or had not passed yet the men hanging in chains ?” 

As soon as we got below Gravesend, the small volume 
of life which, with feelings uf good-fellowship to all men, 
I had thus been calmly reviewing, began to assume a 
graver tone; and, as page after page presented itself to 
my notice, I observed that notes of interrogation and 
marks of admiration were types not so often to be met 
with, as the comma, the colon .. and, above all... the 
full stop. 

The wind, as it freshened with the sun, seemed to 
check all exuberance of fancy ; and, as the puny river 
wave rosc, conversation around me lulled and lulled into 
a dead calm. <A few people, particularly some ladies, 
suddenly at last broke silence, giving utterance to a 
mass of heavy matter-of-fact ejaculations, directed rather 
to fishes than to men. Certain colours in the picture 
now began rapidly to alter—the red rose gradually looked 
like the lily—brown skin changed itself into dirty yellow, 
and I observed two heavy cheeks of warm, comfortable, 
fat flesh gradually assume the appearance of cold wrin- 
kled tallow. Off Margate, a sort of hole-and-corner sys- 
tem very soon began to prevail, and one human being 
after another slowly descending heels foremost, vanished 
from deck into a sub-stratum, or infernal region, where 
there was moaning and groaning and gnashing of teeth; 
and, as head after head thus solemnly sunk from my 
view, I gradually threw aside the folds of my wgis, until 
finding myself alone, I hailed and inhaled with pleasure 
the cool fresh breeze which had thus caused me to be left, 
as I wished to be, by myself. 

The gale now delightfully increased—(ages ago I had 
been too often exposed to it to suffer from its effect) ‘— 
and, as wave after wave became tipt with white, there 
flitted before my mind a hundred recollections chasing 
one another, which I never thought to have re-enjoyed ; 
—occasionally they were interrupted by the salt spray, 
and as it dashed into my face, I felt my grizzled eyebrows 
curl themselves up as if they wished me once again to 
view the world in the prismatic colours ef “ Auld lang 
syne.” Already was my cure half effected, and the soot 
ot London, being thus washed from my brow, I felt a 
re-animation of mind and a vigour of frame which made 
ine long for the moment when, like the sun bursting from 
behind a cloud, I might cast aside my shadowy mantle: 
however, I never moved from my nook, until the dark- 
ness of night at last encouraging me, without fear of ob- 
servation, to walk the deck, “I paced along upon the 
giddy footing of the hatches,” till tired of these vibrations, 
| stood for a few moments at the gangway. 

There was no moon—a star only here and there was 
to be seen; yet, as the fire-propelled vessel cut her way, 
the paddles, by shivering in succession each wave to 
atoms, produced a phosphoric sparkling, resembling im- 
mense lanthorns at her side; and while these beacons 
distinctly proclaimed where the vessel actually was, a 





pale shining stream of light issued from her keel, which, 











for a ship's length or two, told fainter and fainter where 
she had been. 

The ideas which rush into the mind, on contemplating 
by night, out of sight of land, the sea, are as dark, as 
mysterious, as unfathomable, and as indescribable as the 
vast ocean itself. One sees but litthe—yct that little, 
caught here and there, so much resembles some of the 
attributes of the Great Power which created us, that the 
mind, trembling under the immensity of the conceptions 
it engenders, is lost in feelings which human beings can- 
not impart to each other. In the hurricane which one 
meets with in southern latitudes, most of us have proba- 
bly looked in vain for the waves which have been de- 
scribed to be “ mountain high ;” but though the outline 
has been exaggerated, is there not a terror in the filling 
in of the picture whi¢h no human artist can delineate ? 
and in the raging of the tempest—in the darkness which 
the lightning makes visible—who is there among us that 
has not fancied he has caught a shadow of the wrath, and 
a momentary glimmering of the mercy, of the Almighty ? 

Impressed with these hackneyed feelings, 1 slowly re- 
turned to my nook, and all being obscure, except just 
the red rough countenance of the helmsman, feebly illu- 
minated by the light in the binnacle, I laid myself down, 
and sometimes nodding a little and sometimes dosing, I 
enjoyed for many hours a sort of half sleep, of which I 
stood in no little need. 

As svon as we had crossed the Brill, the vessel being 
at once in smooth water, the passengers successively 
emerged from their graves below, until, in a couple of 
hours, their ghastly countenances all were on deck. 

A bell, as if in hysterics, now rung most vivlently, as 
a signal to the town of Rotterdam. ‘The word of com- 
mand, “stop HER!’ was loudly vociferated by a bluff, 
short, Dirk Hatteraick-looking pilot, who had come on 
board off the Brill. “ Stop her!” was just heard faintly 
echoed from below, by the invisible exhausted sallow 
being who had had, during the voyage, charge of the en- 
gine. The paddles, in obedience to the mandate, ceased 
—then gave two turns—ceased,— turned once again— 
paused,—gave one last struggle, when, our voyage being 
over, the vessel’s side slightly bumped against the pier. 
With a noise like one of Congreve’s rockets, the now 
uscless steam was immediately exploded by the pale 
being below, and, in a few seconds, half the passengers 
were seen on shore, hurrying in different directions about 
a town full of canals and spirit-shops. 

“Compared with Greece and Italy—Holland is but a 
platter-faced, cold gin-and-water country, after all!” said 
I to myself, as I entered the great gate of the Hotel des 
Pays Bas; “and a heavy, barge built, web-footed race 
are its inhabitants,” I added, as 1 passed a huge amphi- 
bious wench on the stairs, who, with her back towards 
me, was sluicing the windows with water: “ however, 
there is fresh air, and that, with solitude, is all I here de- 
sire!” This frail sentimental sentence was hardly con. 
cluded, when a Dutch waiter (whose figure I will not 
misrepresent by calling him “ gargon,’’) popped a long 
carte, or bill of fare, into my hands, which severely re. 
proved me for having many other wants besides those so 
simply expressed in my soliloquy. 

As I did net feel equal to appearing in public, I had 
dinner apart in my own room; and, as soon as I came to 
that part of the ceremony called dessert, I gradually 
raised my eyes from the field of battle, until, leaning 
backwards in my chair to rnminate, I could not help first 
admiring, for a few moments, the height and immense 
size of an apartment, in which there secmed to be elbow- 
room for a giant. 

Close before the window was the great river upon 
whose glassy surface I had often and often bg” a tra- 
veller; and, flowing beneath me, it occurred tone, as I 
sipped my wine, that in its transit, or course of existence, 
it had attained at Rotterdam, as nearly as possible, the 
same period in its life as my own. Its birth, its froward 
infancy, and its wayward youth, were remote distances 
to which even fancy could now scarcely re-transport us. 
In its full vigour, the Rhine had been doomed turbulently~ 
to struggle with difficulties and obstructions which had 
seemcd almost capable of arresting it in its course ; and 
if there was now nothing left in its existence worth ad- 
miring—if its best scenery had vanished—if its bounda- 
ries had become flat and its banks insipid, still there was 
an expansion in its broader surface, and a deep-settled 
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stillness in its course, which scemed to offer tranquillity 
instead of ecstasy, and perfect contentment instead of im 
perfect joy. I felt that in the whole course of the river 
there was no part of it that I desired to exchange for the 
water slowly flowing before me; and though it must very 
shortly, I knew, be lost in the ocean, that great emblem 
of eternity, yet in every yard of its existence that fate 
had been foretold to it. 

Not feeling disposed again so immediately to endure 
the confinement of a vessel, I walked out, and succeeded 
in hiring a carriage, which, in two days, took me to Co- 
logne, and the following morning I accordingly embark- 
ed, at siz o'clock, in a steamboat, which was to reach 
Coblenz in eleven hours. 

As every body, now-a-days, has been up the Rhine, I 
will only say, that I started in a fog, and, for a couple of 
hours, was very coolly enveloped in it. My compagnons 
de voyuge were tri-coloured—Duteh, German, and French; 
and, excepting always myself, there was nothing English 
—nothing, at least, but a board, which sufficiently ex- 
plained the hungry insatiable inquisitiveness of our tra- 
vellers. The black thing hung near the tiller, and upon 
it there wus painted, in white letters, the following sen- 
tence, which I copied literatim :— 


“ Enfering any conversation with the Steersner and 
Pilotes is desired to be forborn.” 


On account of the fog, we could sce nothing, yet, once 
or twice, we steercd towards the tinkling invitation of a 
bell ; stopped for a moment—took in passengers, and pro- 
ceeded. ‘he manner in which these Rhine steam-vessels 
receive and deliver passengers, carriages, and horses, is 
most admirable: at each little village, the birth of a new 
traveller, or the death or departure of an old one, does not 
detain the vessel ten seconds; but the little ceremony 
being over, on it instantly proceeds, worming and wind- 
ing its way towards its destination. 


Formerly, and until lately, a few barges, towed by | 
horses, were occasionally seen toiling against the torrent) 


of the Rhine, while immense rafts of timber curiously 
connected together, floated indolently downwards to their 
market: in history, therefore, this uncommercial river 
was known principally for its violence, its difficulties, and 
its dangers. Excepting to the painter, its points most 
distinguished were those where armics had succeeded in 
crossing, or where soldiers had perished in vainly attempt- 
ing to do so; but the power of steam, bringing its real 
character into existence, has lately developed peaceful 
properties which it was not known to have possessed. 
The stream which once relentlessly destroyed mankind, 
now gives to thousands their bread ;--that which once 
separated nations, now brings them together ; —national 
prejudices, which, it was once impiously argued, this river 
was wisely intended to maintain, are, by its waters, now 
softened and decomposed: in short, the Rhine affords 
another proof that there is nothing’really barren in crea- 
tion but man's conceptions; nothing defective but his 
own judgment, and that what he looked upon asa barrier 
in Europe, was created to become one of the great pavés 
of the world! 

As the vessel proceeded towards Coblenz, it continu- 
ally paused in its fairy course, apparently to barter and 
traffic in the prisoners it contained,—sometimes stopping 
off one little village, it exchanged an infirm old man for 
two country girls; and then, as if laughing at its bargain, 
gaily proceeding it paused before another picturesque 
hamlet, to give three Prussian soldiers of the 36th regi- 
ment for a husband, a mother, and a child ; once it de- 
livered an old woman, and got nothing ;—then, luckily, it 
received two carriages for a horse, and next it stopped a 
second to take up a tall, thin, itinerant poct, who, as soon 
as he had collected from every passenger a small contri- 
bution, for having recited two or three little pieces, was 
dropped at the next village, ready to board the steam-ves- 
sel coming down from Mainz. 

In one of these cartels, or exchanges of prisoners, we 
received on board Sir and Lady , a young 
fashionable English couple, who having had occasion, a 
fortnigh® before, to go together to St. George’s Church, 
had (like dogs suffering from hydrophobia or tin canis- 
ters) been running straight forwards ever since. As 
hard as they could drive, they had posted to Dover, hur- 
ried across to Calais—thence to Brussels—snapped a 
glance at the ripe corn waving on the field of Waterloo, 
—stared at the relics of that great Saint, old Charle- 
magne, on the high altar of Aix-la-Chapelle, and at last 
sought for rest and connubial refuge at Coln; but the 
celebrated water of that town, having in its manufacture 
evidently abstracted all perfume from the atmosphere, 
they could not endure the dirt and smell of the place, 
and, therefore, had proceeded by land towards Coblenz; 











but, as they were changing horses ata small village, sec- 
ing our steamboat in view, they ordered a party of pea- 
sants to draw their carriage to the banks of the river, and 
as soon as our vessel came smoking alongside, they, their 
rosy, fresh-coloured French maid, their dark, chocolate- 
coloured chariot, and their brown, ill-looking Italian 
courier, were all on board. 

As soon as this young London couple lightly stepped 
on deck, I saw, at one glance, that without at all priding 
themselves on their abilities, they fancied, and indeed 
justly fancied, that they belonged to that class of society 
which, in England, so modestly calls itself{—good. That 
it was not healthy society—that its victims were exposed 
tu late hours, crowded rooms, and impure air, was evi- 
dent enough from the contrast which existed between 
their complexions, and that of their healthy country at- 
tendant ; however, they seemed not only to be perfectly 
satisfied with themselves and the clique which they had 
left behind them, but to have a distaste for every thing 
else which they saw. ‘Towards some German ladies, who 
had slightly bowed to them, they looked with a vacant 
haughty stare, as if they conceived there must be some 
mistake, and as if, at all events, it would be necessary to 
keep such people off. Yet, after all, there was no great 
harm in these two young people ; that, in the countries 
which they were about to visit, they would be fitted only 
for each other, was sadly evident; however, on the other 
hand, it was also evidently their wish not to extend their 
acquaintaince. Their heads were lanthorns, illuminated 
with no more brains than barely sufficient to light them 
on their way ; and so, like the babes in the wood, they 
sat together, hand-in-hand, regardless of every thing in 
creation but themselves. 

For running their carriage down to the shore, the 
brown confidential courier, whose maxim was, of course, 
to pay little and charge much, offered the gang of pea- 
sants some kreuzers, which amounted, in English cur- 
rency, to about sixpence. This they refused, and the 
captain of the party, while arguing with the flint-skin- 
ning courier, was actually carried off by our steamboat, 
which, like time and tide, waited for no man. The poor 
fellow, finding that the Italian was immovable, came aft 
to the elegant English couple, who were still leaning to- 
wards each other, like the Siamese boys. He pleaded 
his case, stated his services, declared his poverty, and, in 
a manly voice, prayed for redress. The dandy listened— 
looked at his boots, which were evidently pinching him— 
listened—passed four white fingers through the curls of 
his jet-black hair—showed the point of a pink tongue 
gently playing with a front tooth, and when the whole 
story was at an end, without moving a muscle in his 
countenance, in a sickly tone of voice, he pronounced his 
verdict as follows........“ Alley!” 

The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat as silent 
and as inanimate as a corpse. However, all this time 
the steamboat dragging the poor peasant cut of his way, 
he protested in a few angry exclamations against the in- 
justice with which he had been treated (a sentiment I 
was very sorry to hear more than once mildly whispered 
by many a quict-looking <4erman), and descending the 
vessel’s side into a small boat, which bad just brought us 
a new captive, he landed at a village from which he had 
about eight miles to walk, to join his comrades. 

It is with no satirical feeling that I have related this 
little occurrence. To hurt the feelings of “ gay beings 
born to flutter but a day”—to break such a pair of young 
flimsy butterflies upon the wheel, affords me neither 
amusement nor delight ; but the every-day occurrence of 
English travellers committing our well-earned national 
character for justice and liberality to the base slave-driv- 
ing hand of a courier, is a practice which, as well as the 
bad taste of acting the part of a London dandy on the 
great theatre of Europe, ought to be checked. 

As we proceeded up the Rhine, there issued from one 


of the old romantic castles we were passing, a party of 


young English lads, whose appearance (as soon as they 
came on board) did ample justice to their country; and, 
comparing them while they walked the deck, with the 
rest of their fellow-prisoners, I could not help more than 
once fancying that I saw a determination in their step, a 
latent character in their attitudes, and a vigour in their 
young frames, which being interpreted, seid— 


“ We dare do all that doth become a man, 
He who dares more—is none !” 


Besides these young collegians, an English gentleman 
came on board, who appeared quite delighted to join their 
party. He was a stout man of about fifty, tall, well 
dressed, evidently wealthy, and as ruddy as our mild 
wholesome air could make him. Not only had he a high 
colour, but there was a network of red veins in his cheeks, 





which seemed as if not even death could drive it away ; 
his face shone from excessive cleanliness, and though his 
nose certuinly was not long, there was a sort of round 
bull-dog honesty in his face, which it was quite delight- 
ful to gaze upon. I overheard this gocd man inform his 
countrymen, who had surrounded him in a group, that he 
had never before been out of England—and that, to tell 
the truth, he never wished to quit it again! “It’s surely 
beautiful scenery !” observed one of his auditors, pointing 
to the outline of a ruin which, with the rock upon which 
it stood, seemed flying away behind us. ‘“ Yes, yes!” 
replied the florid traveller. “ But, sir! it’s the dirtiness 
of the people I complain of. ‘Their cookery is dirty— 
they are dirty in their persons—dirty in their habits— 
that shocking trick of smoking (pointing to a fat German 
who was enjoying this pleasure close by his side, and I 
rather suspect perfectly understood English) is dirty— 
depend upon it, they are what we should call, sir, a very 
dirty race!” “ Do you speak the language ?” said one 
of the young listeners with a smile which was very awk- 
wardly repressed. “Oh, no!” replied the well-fed gen- 
tleman, laughing good naturedly ; “I know nothing of 
their language. I pay for all 1 eat, and I find, by pay- 
ing, I can get any thing I want. ‘ Mangez! changez | 
is quite foreign language enough, sir, for me ;” and 
having to the first word suited his action, by pointing 
with his fore-finger to his mouth, and to explain the se- 
cond, having rubbed his thumb against the sclf-same fin- 
ger, as if it were counting out money, he joined the roar 
of laughter which his two French words had caused, and 
then very good naturedly paced the deck by himself. 
The jagged spires of Coblenz now came in sight, and 
every Englishman walked to the head of the vessel to 
see them, while several of the inhabitants of the city, 
with less curiosity, occupied themselves in leisurely get- 
ting together their luggage. For a moment, as we glid- 
ed by the Moselle, on our right, we looked up the course 
of that lovely river, which here delivers up its waters to 
the Rhine ; then in a few minutes the bell on board rung, 
until we found ourselves firmly moored to the pier of Co- 
blenz. Most of the passengers went into the town. I, 
however, crossing the bridge of boats, took up my quar- 
ters at the Cheval Blanc, a large hotel, standing imme. 
diately beneath that towering rock so magnificently 
crowned by the celebrated fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 
a 


THE JOURNEY. 


The next day starting from Coblenz while the morning 
air was still pure and fresh, I bade adieu to the pictu- 
resque river behind me, and travelling on a capital 
Macadamised road which cuts across the duchy from 
Coblenz to Mainz, I immediately began to ascend the 
mountains, which on all sides were beautifully covered 
with wood. In about two hours descending into a nar- 
row valley, I passed through Bad-Ems, a small village 
which, composed of hovels for its inhabitants, and, com- 
paratively speaking, palaces for its guests, is pleasantly 
enough situated on the bank of a stream of water, (the 
Lahn,) imprisoned on every side by mountains which I 
should think very few of its visiters would be disposed to 
scale ; and, from the little I saw of this place, I must own 
I felt but little diposition to remain in it. Its outline 
gives a cramped, contracted picture of the resources and 
amusements of the place; and as I drove through it, (my 
postillion with huge worsted tassels at his back proudly 
playing a discordant voluntary on his horn,) I particu- 
larly remarked some stiff, formal little walks, up and 
down which many well dressed strangers were slowly 
promenading ; but the truth is, that Ems is a regular 
fashionable watering-place. 

Many people, I fully admit, go there to drink the 
waters only because they are salutary, but a very great 
many more visit it from far different motives; and it is 
sad enough that young ladies who are in a consumption, 
and old ladies who have a number of gaudy bonnets to 
display, find it equally desirable to come to Bad-Ems. 
This mixture of sickness and finery—this confusion be- 
tween the hectic flush and red and white ribands—in 
short, this dance of death, is not the particular sort of 
folly I am fond of; and though I wish to deprive no hu- 
man being of his hobby-horse, yet I must repeat I was 
glad enough to leave dukes and duchesses, princes and 
ambassadors (whose carriages I saw standing in the one 
single narrow street), to be cvoped up together in the 
hot, expensive little valley of Ems,—an existence, to my 
humble taste, not altogether unlike that which the foul 
witch, Sycorax, inflicted upon Ariel, when, “ in her most 
unmitigable rage,” she left him hitched in a cloven pine. 

On leaving Ems, the road passing through the old 
mouldering town of Nassau, and under the beautiful 
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ruins of the ducal Stamm-Schlosz in its neighbourhood, 
by a very steep acclivity, continues to ascend until it 
mounts at last into a sort of upper country, from various 
points of which are to be seen extensive views of the ex- 
alted duchy of Nassau, the features of which are on a 
very large scale. 

No one, I think, can breathe this dry, fresh air for a 
single moment, or gaze for an instant on the peculiar 
colour of the sky, without both smelling and seeing that 
he is in a country very considerably above the level of 
the sea: yet this upper story, when it be once attained, 
is by no means what can be termed a mountainous coun- 
try. On the contrary, the province is composed either of 
flat table land, abruptly intersected by valleys, or rather 
of an undulation of hills and dales on an immense scale. 
In the great tract thus displayed to view, scarcely a 
habitation is to be seen, and for a considerable time I 
could not help wondering what had become of the people 
who had sown the crops, (as far as I could see they were 
in solitude waving around me,) and who of course were 
somewhere or other lurking in ambush for the harvest ; 
however, their humble abodes are almost all concealed in 
steep ravines, or water-courses, which in every direction 
intersect the whole of the region I have described. A 
bird’s-eye view would of course detect these little villages, 
but from any one point, as the eye roams over the sur- 
face, they are not to be seen. The duchy which is com- 
pletely unenclosed, for there is not even a fence to the 
orchards, appears like a royal park on a gigantic scale, 
about one half being in corn-fields or uncultivated land, 
and the remainder in patches of woods and forests, which 
in shape and position resemble artificial plantations. The 
province, as far as one can see, thus seems to declare that 
it has but one lord and master, and the various views 
which it presents are really very grand and imposing. 
A considerable portion of the wood grows among crags 
and rocks; and among the open land there is a great 
deal of what is evidently a mining country, with much 
indicating the existence of both iron and silver. The 
crops of wheat, oats, and barley are rather ee they 
are very much better than one would expect from the 
ground from which they grow, but this is the effect of 
the extraordinary heavy dews which, during the whole 
summer, may be said, once in twenty-four hours, to irri- 
gate the land. 

The small steep ravines which I have mentioned are 
the most romantic little spots that can well be conceived. 
The rugged sides of the hills which contain them are 
generally clothed with oak or beech trees, feathering to 
the very bottom, where a strip of green, rich, grassy land, 
full of springs, scarcely broader than, and very much re- 
sembling, the moat of an old castle, is all that divides the 
one wooded eminence from the other; and it is into these 
secluded gardens, these smiling, happy valleys, that the 
inhabitants of Nassau have humbly crept for shelter. 
These valleys are often scarcely broad enough to contain 
the single street which forms the village, and from such 
little abodes, looking upwards, one would fancy that one 
were living in a mountainous country ; but, climb the 
hill, break the little petty barrier that imprisons you, and 
from the height, gently undulating before you, is the vast, 
magnificent country I have described. In short, in the 
two prospects, one reads the old story—one sees the com- 
mon picture of human life. Beneath, lies the little con- 
tracted nook in which we were born, studded with trifling 
objects, each of which we once fancied to be highly im- 
portant ; every little rock has its name, and every inch of 
ground belongs to one man, and therefore does not belong 
to another; but lying prostrate before us, is a great pic- 
ture of the world, and until he has seen it, no one born 
and bred below could fancy how vast are its dimensions, 
or how truly insignificant are the billows of that puddle 
inastorm from which he has somehow or other managed 
to escape. But without metaphor, nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast which exists between the little 
valleys of this duchy, and the great country which soars 
above them ! 

With respect to the climate of Nassau, without pre- 
suming to dictate upon that subject, I will, while my 
postilion is joltfig me along, request the reader to decy- 
pher for himself hieroglyphics which I think sufficiently 
explain it. In short, I beg leave to offer him the milk of 
information—warm as I suck it from the cow. 

At this moment, every thing, see! is smiling; the trees 
are in full leaf; the crops in full bearing ; in no part of 
Devonshire or Herefordshire have I ever seen such rich 
crops of apples, the trees being here surrounded with a 
scaffolding of poles, which after all seem scarcely suffi- 
cient to save the boughs from breaking urder their load; 
but I ask—How comes the vine to be absent from this 


Nassau, we all know, teems with vineyards, and for some} 
way have they crawled up the sides of the mountains, 
but the reason for their not appearing in the high ground, 
is surely one very legible character of the climate. 

Again, at all the bendings of the valleys, why are the 
trees so stunted in their growth, and why are so many of 
them stagheaded? They must surely have some sad 
reason for wearing this appearance, and any one may 
guess what it is that in the winter rushes by them with 
such violence, that they seem more anxious to grow be- 
neath the soil than above it. Again, under the oppress- 
ingly hot sun which is now hurrying every crop to 
maturity, why do not the inhabitants look like Neapoli- 
tans and other indolent Lazzaroni-living people ?—how 
comes it that their features are so hard? Can the sun 
have beaten them into that shape ? 

Why are the houses they live in huddled together in 
the valleys, instead of enjoying the magnificent prospect 
before me? Why do the wealthiest habitations look to 
the south, and why are the roofs of the houses built or 
pitched so perpendicularly that it seems as if nothing 
could rest upon their surface? Why are the windows so 
small, and the walls so thick? I might torment my 
reader with many other questions, such as why, in this 
large country, is there scarcely a bird to be scen? but I 
dare say he has already determined for himself, whether 
the lofty province of Nassau, during the winter, be hot or 
cold: in short, what must be its climate at the moment 
when the Rhine and the expanse of low country, lying 
about 1200 feet beneath it, is frozen and covered with 
snow ? 

Yet whatever may be the climate of the upper country 
of Nassau, the duchy, taken altogether, may fairly be 
said to contribute more tlan an average share towards 
the luxuries and comforts of mankind. Besides fine 
timber-trees of oak, beech, birch, and fir, there are crops 
of corn of every sort, as well as potatoes which would 
not be despised in England; several of the wines (for, 
instance, those on the estates of Hechheim, Eberbach, 
and Johannisburg), are the finest on the Rhine, while 
there are fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, apricots, 
strawberries, raspberries, (the two latter growing wild,) 
&c. &c. in the greatest abundance. 

Not only are there mines of the precious metals and 
of iron, but there is also coal, which we all know will, 
when the gigantic powers of steam are developed, be- 
come the nucleus of every nation’s wealth. In addition 
to all this, the duchy is celebrated over the whole of Ger- 
many for its mineral waters; and certainly if they be at 
all equal to the reputation they have acquired, Nassau 
may be said to contribute to mankind what is infinitely 
better than all wealth, namely—health. 

From its hills burst mineral streams of various de- 
scriptions, and besides the Selters or Seltzer water, which 
is drunk as a luxury in every quarter of the globe, there 
are bright, sparkling remedies prescribed for almost 
every disorder under the sun :—for instance, should our 
reader be consumptive, or, what is much more probable, 
be dyspeptic, let him hurry to Ems; if he wishes to instil 
iron into his system, and to brace up his muscles, let 
him go to Langen-Schwalbach; if his brain should re- 
quire calming, his nerves soothing, and his skin soften- 
ing, let him glide onwards to Schlangenbad—the ser- 
pent’s bath; but if he should be rheumatic in his limbs, 
or if mercury should be running riot in his system, let 
him hasten, “ body and bones,” to Wiesbaden, where, 
they say, by being parboiled in the Kochbrunnen (boil- 
ing spring), all his troubles will evaporate. 

To these different waters of Nassau flock annually 
thousands and thousands of people from a!l parts of Ger- 
many; and so celebrated are they for the cures which 
they have effected, that not only do people also come 
from Russia, Poland, Denmark, &c., but a vast quantity 
of the waters, in stone bottles, is annually sent to these 
remote countries: yet it is odd enough, that the number 
of English, who have visited the mineral springs of 
Nassau, bears no proportion to that of any other nation 
of Europe, although Spa, and some other continental 
watering places, have been much deserted by foreigners, 
on account of the quantity of the British who have 
thronged there; but, somehow or other, our country peo- 
ple are like locusts, for they do not only fly in myriads 
to distant countries, but, as they travel, they congregate in 
clouds, and, therefore, either are they found absolutely eat- 
ing up a foreign country, or not one of them is to be seen 
there. How many thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of English, with their mouths, eyes, and purses, wide 
open, have followed each other, in mournful succession, 
up and down the Rhine; and yet, though Nassau has 
stood absolutely in their path, I believe J may assert that 
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Schwalbach or Schlangenbad in the course of the last 
twenty years; and yet there is no country on earth that 
could turn out annually more consumptive, rheumatic, 
and dyspeptic patients than old England! In process of 
time, the little duchy will, no doubt, be as well known as 
Cheltenham, Malvern, &c.; however, until fashion, that 
painted direction-post, points her finger towards it, it 
wil! contimme (so far as we are concerned) to exist, as it 
really does, in nubibus. 

There are 56,712 human habitations in the duchy of 
Nassau, and 355,815 human beings to live in them. Of 
these, 188,244 are Protestants, 161,535 are Catholics; 
there are 191 Mennonitens or dissenters; and scattered 
among these bleak hills, just as their race is mysteriously 
scattered over the face of the globe, there are 5845 Jews. 
The Duke of Nassan is the cacique, king, emperor, or 
commander-in-chief of the province ; and people here are 
everlastingly talking of rue Duke, as in England they 
talk of the sun, the moon, or any other luminary of which 
there exists only one in our system. He is certainly the 
sovereign lord of this lofty country; and travelling along, 
I have observed a certain little bough sticking out of 
every tenth sheaf of corn, the meaning of which is, no 
doubt, perfectly well understood both by him and the 
peasant: in short, in all the principal villages, there are 
barns built on purpose for receiving this tribute, with a 
man, paid by the duke for collecting it. 

In approaching Langen-Schwalbach, being of course 
anxious, as early as possible, to get a glimpse of a town 
which I had already determined to inhabit for a few 
days, I did all in my power to explain this feeling to the 
dull, gaudy fellow who drove me; but whenever I en- 
quired for Langen-Schwalbach, so often did the mute 
creature point with a long German whip to the open 
country, as if it existed directly before him; but, no, not 
a human habitation could I discover ! However, es T pro- 
ceeded onwards, the whip, in reply to my repeated in- 
terrogatories to its dumb owner, began to show a sort of 
magnetical dip, until, at last, it pointed almost perpen- 
dicularly downwards into a ravine, which was now im- 
mediately beneath me; but though I could see, as I 
thought, almost to the bottom of it, still not a vestige of 
a town was to be seen. However, the whip was quite 
right, for, in a very few seconds, peeping up from the 
very bottom of the valley, I perceived, like poplar trees, 
a couple of church steeples; then suddenly came in sight 
a long narrow village of slated roofs, and, in a very few 
seconds, I found my carriage rattling and trumpeting 
along a street, until it stopped at the Goldene Kette, or, 
as we should call it, the Golden Chain. The master of 
this hotel appeared to be a most civil, obliging person ; 
and though his house was nearly full, yet he suddenly 
felt so much respect either for me or for the contents of 
my wallet, which, in descending from the carriage I had 
placed, for a moment, in his hands, that he used many 
arguments to persuade us both to become noble appen- 
dages to his fine Golden Chain, yet there were certain 
noises, uncertain smells, and a degree of bustle in his 
house which did not at all suit me; and, therefore, at 
once mercifully annihilating his hopes by a grave bow 
which could not be misinterpreted, | slowly walked into 
the street to select for myself a private lodging, and, for 
a considerable time, experienced very great difficulty. 
With hands clasped behind me, in vain did I slowly stroll 
about, looking out for any thing at all like a paper or a 
board in a window; and I was beginning to fear that 
there were no lodging houses in the town, when J at last 
found out that there were very few which were not. I 
therefore selected a clean, quict looking dwelling; and, 
finding the inside equal to the out, I at ance engaged 
apartments. 

The next morning (having been refreshed by a good 
night’s rest) I put a small note-book into my pocket, and 
having learnt that in the whole valley there was no Eng- 
lish blood, except the little that was within my own black 
silk waistcoat, I felt that I might go where I liked, do 
what I liked, and sketch the outline of whatever either 
pleased my eye or amused my fancy. My first duty, 
however, evidently was to understand the geography of 
the town, or rather village, of Langen-Schwalbach, which 
I found to be in the shape of the letter Y, or (throwing, 
as I wish to do, literature aside) of a long-handled two- 
pronged fork, The village is 1500 paces in length, that 
is to say, the prongs are each about 500 yards, and the 
lower street, or handle of the fork, is abont 1000 yards. 

On the first glimpse of the buildings from the heights, 
my eyes had been particularly attracted by high, irregu- 
lar, slated roofs, many of which were fantastically orna- 
mented with little spires, about two feet high; but it now 
appeared that the buildings themselves were constructed 
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composed of houses of all sizes, shapes, and colours ; 
some, having been lately plastered, and painted yellow, 
white, or pale green, have a modern appearance, while 
others wear a dress about as old as the hills which sur- 
round them. Of these latter, some are standing with 
their sides towards the streets, others look at you with 
their gables; some overhang the passenger as if they in- 
tended to crush him; some shrink backward as if, like 
misanthropes, they loathed him, or, like maidens, they 
feared him; some lean sideways, as if they were suffering 
from a painful disorder in their hips; many, apparently 
from curiosity, have advanced; while a few, in disgust, 
have retired a step or two. 

All the best dwellings in the town are “ hofs,” or 
lodging-houses, having jalousies, or Venitian blinds, to 
the windows; and I must own I did not expect to find 
in so remote a situation houses of such large dimensions. 
For instance, the Allee Saal has nineteen windows in 
front; the great.“ Indien Hof” is three stories high, with 
sixteen windows in each; the Pariser Hof has twelve, 
and several others have eight and ten. 

Of late years a number of the largest houses have 
been plastered on the outside, but the appearance of the 
rest is highly picturesque. ‘They are built of wood and 
unburnt bricks, bat the immense quantity of timber 
which has been consumed would clearly indicate the 
vicinity of a large forest, even if one could not see its 
dark foliage towering on every side above the town. 
Wood having been of so little value, it has been crammed 
into the houses, as if the builder’s object had been to hide 
away as mucli of it as possible. ‘The whole fabric is a 
network of timber of all lengths, shapes, and sizes; and 
these limbs, often rudely sculptured, also bent into every 
possible contortion, form a confused picture of rustic 
architecture, which amid such mountain scenery one 
cannot refuse to admire. The interstices between all 
this woodwork are filled up with brown, unburnt bricks, 
so soft and porous, that in our moist climate they would 
in one winter be decomposed, and a very few seasons 
would also rot the tinsbers which they connect: however, 
such is evidently the dryness of mountain air, that build. 
ings can exist here in this rude state, and indeed have 
existed, for several hundred years, with the woodwork 
unpainted. 

In rambling about the three streets, one is surprised, 
at first, at observing that apparently there is scarcely a 
shop in the town! Before three or four windows carcasses 
of sheep, or of young calves but a few days old, are seen 
hanging by their heels; and loaves of bread are placed 
for sale before a very few doors; but, generally speaking, 
the dwellings are either “ Hofs” for lodgers, or they ap- 
pear to.be a set of nondescript private houses; neverthe- 
Jess, by patiently probing, the little shop is at last dis- 
covered. In one of these secluded dens one can buy 
coffee, sugar, butter, nails, cottons, chocolate, ribands, 
-brandy, &c. Still, however, there is no external display 
of any such articles, for the crowd of rich people who, 
like the swallows, visit during the summer weeks the 
sparkling water of Langen-Schwalbach, live at “ Tofs,” 
whose proprietors well enough know where to search 
for what they want. During so short a residence fashion- 
able visiters require no new clothes, nails, brimstone, or 
coarse linen. It is, therefore, useless for the little shop- 
keeper to attempt to gain their custom; and as, during 
the rest of the year, the village exists in simplicity, qui- 
etness, and obscurity, the inhabitants knowing each 
other, require neither signs nor inscriptions. Peasants 
coming to Langen-Schwalbach from other villages, en- 
quire for the sort of shop which will suit them; or if 
they want (as they generally do) tobacco, oil, or some 
rancid commodity, their noses are quite intelligent 
enough to lead them to the doors they ought to enter; 
indeed, I myself very soon found that it was quite possible 
thus to hunt for my own game. 

I have already stated that Langen-Schwalbach is like 
a kitchen fork, the handle of which is the lower or old 
part of the town; the prongs representing two streets 
built in ravines, down each of which a small siream of 
water descends. The Stahl brunnen (steel spring) is at 
the head of the town, at the upper extremity of the right 
prong. Close to the point of the other prong is the Wein 
brunnen (wine spring), and about 600 yards up the same 
valley is situated the fashionable brunnen of Pauline. 
Between these three points, brunnens, or wells, the vi- 
siters at Langen-Schwalbach, with proper intervals for 
yeat avd food, are everlastingly vibrating. Backwards 
and forwards, “ down the middle and up again,” people 
are seen waiking, or rather crawling, with a constancy 
that is. really quite astonishing. Among the number, 
there may be here and there a Celebs in search of a wife, 
and a very few sets of mych smaller feet may, impari 


passu, be occasionally seen pursuing nothing but their 
maminas: however, generally speaking, the whole troop 
is chasing one and the same game; they are all search- 
ing for the same treasure—in short, they are seeking for 
health: but it is now necessary that the reader should be 
informed by what means they hope to attain it. 

In the time of the Romans, Schwalbach, which means 
literally the swallow’s stream, was a forest containing 
an immense sulphureous fountain famed for its medicinal 
effects. In proportion as it rose into notice, hovels, huts, 
and houses were erected; and a small street or village 
was thus gradually established on the north and south of 
the well. There was little to offer to the stranger but its 
waters; yet, health being a commodity which people 
have always been willing enough to purchase, the medi- 
cine was drank, and in the same proportion the little 
hamlet continued to grow, until it justly attained and 
claimed tor itseif the appellation of Langen (long) Schwal- 
bach. 

About sixty years ago the Stahl and Wein brunnens 
were discovered. ‘These springs were found to be quite 
different from the old one, inasmuch as, instead of being 
sulphureous, they were both strongly impregnated with 
iron and carbonic acid gas. Instead, therefore, of merely 
purifying the blood, they boldly undertook to strengthen 
the human frame; and in proportion as they attracted 
notice, so the old original brunnen became neglected. 
About three years ago a new spring was discovered in 
the valley above the Wein brunnen, it did not contain 
quite so much iron as the Stahl or Wein brunnen; but 
possessing other ingredients (among them that of novelty) 
which were declared to be more salutary, it was patron- 
ised by Dr. Fenner, as being preferable to the brimstone 
as well as all other brunnens in the country. It was ac- 
cordingly called Pauline, after the present Duchess of 
Nassau, and is now the fashionable brunnen or well of 
Langen-Schwalbach. ‘The village doctors, however, dis- 
agree on the subject; and Dr. Stritter, a very mild, sen- 
sible man, recommends his patients to the strong Stahl 
brunnen, almost as positively as Dr. Fenner sentences 
his victims to the Pauline. Which is right, and which 
is wrong, is one of the mysteries of this world; but as 
the cunning Jews all go to the Stahl brunnen, I strongly 
suspect that they have some good reason for this departure 
from the fashion. 

As I observed people of all shapes, ages, and constitu- 
tions swallowing the waters of Langen-Schwalbach, I 
felt that, being on the brink of the brunnen, I might, at 
least as an experiment, join this awkward squad—that it 
would be quite time enough to desert if I should find 
reason to do so—in short, that by trying the waters ] 
should have a surer proof whether they agreed with me 
or not, than by listening to the conflicting opinions of all 
the doctors in the universe. However, not knowing ex- 
actly in what quantities to take them,—having learnt 
that Dr. Fenner himself had the greatest number of pa- 
tients, and that moreover being a one-eyed man he was 
the easiest to be found, I walked towards the shady walk 





near the Allee Saal, resolving eventually to consult him: 
however, in turning a corner, happening almost to run 
against a gentleman in black, “cui lumen ademptum,” I 
gravely accosted him, and finding as I did in one moment, 
that I was right, in the middle of the street, I began to 
explain that he saw before him a whee! which wanted a 
new tire,—a shoe which required a new sole,—a worn-out 
vessel seeking the hand of the tinker, in short, that fcel- 
ing very old, [ merely wanted to become young again. 
Dr. Fenner is what would be called in England “a 
regular character,” and being a shrewd, clever tellow, he 
evidently finds it answer, and endeavours to maintain a 
singularity of manner, which with his one eye (the other 
having been extinguished in a college duel) serves to 
bring him into general notice. As soon as my gloomy 
tale was concluded, the doctor, who had been walking at 
my side, stopped dead short, and when 1 turned round to 
look for him, there I saw him, with his right arm ex- 
tended, its fore-finger and thumb clenched, as if holding 
snuff, and its other three digits horizontally extended like 
the hand of a direction-post. With his heels together, 
he stood as lean and as erect as a ramrod, the black 
patch which like a hatchment hung over the window of, 
his departed eye being supported by a riband wound 
diagonaily round his head. “ Monsieur!” said he, (for 
he speaks a little French,) Monsieur !” he repeated, “ a 
six heures du matin vous prendrez a la Pauline trois 
verres! trois verres & la Pauline!” he repeated. “ A dix 
heures vous prendrez un bain—en sortant du bain vous 
prendrez..(he paused, and after several seconds of deep 
thought, he added). .encore deux verres, et a cing heures 
du soir, Monsieur, vous prendrez..(another long pause). . 


beaucoup de bien!” The arm of this sybil now fell to his 
side, like the limb of a telegraph which has just concluded 
its intelligence. ‘The doctor made me a low bow, spun 
round upon his heel, “and so he vanished.” 

I had not exactly bargained for bathing in, as well as 
drinking, the waters; however feeling in great good 
humour with the little world I was inhabiting, I was 
willing to go with (i. e. inte) its stream, and as I found 
that almost every visiter was daily soaked for an hour or 
two, I could not but admit that what was prescribed for 
such geese, might also be good sauce for the gander; 
and that at all events a bath would at least have the ad. 
vantage of drowning for me one hour per day in case I 
should find four-and-twenty of such visiters more than I 
wanted. 

In a very few days, I got quite accustomed to what a 
sailor would call the “ fresh water life,” which had been 
prescribed for me, and as no clock in the universe could 
be more regular than my behaviour, an account of one 
day’s performances, multiplied by the number I remained, 
will give the reader, very nearly, the history or picture of 
an existence at Langen-Schwalbach. 

—=—>—— 


THE REVEILLE. 


At a quarter past five I arose, and as soon after as 
possible left the “ hof.” Every house was open, the streets 
already swept, the inhabitants all up, the living world ap- 
peared broad awake, and there was nothing to denote 
the earliness of the hour, but the delicious freshness of 
the cool mountain air; which as yet, unenfeebled by the 
sun, just beaming above the hill, was in that pure state, 
in which it had all night long been slumbering in the 
valley. The face of Nature seemed beaming with health, 
and though there were no larks at Schwalbach gently 
“to carol at the morn,” yet immense red German slugs 
were every where in my path, looking wetter, colder, 
fatter, and happier, than they or I have words to express. 
‘They had evidently been gorging themselves during the 
night, and were now crawling into shelter to sleep away 
the day. 

As ae as getting from beneath the shaded walk of 
the Allee Saal, I reached the green valley leading to the 
Pauline brunnen, it was quite delightful to look at the 
grass, as it sparkled in the sun. Every green blade be- 
ing laden with dew in such heavy particles, that there 
seemed to be quite as much water as grass; indeed the 
crop was actually bending under the weight of nourish- 
ment which, during the deep silence of night, nature had 
liberally imparted to it; and it was evident, that the sun 
would have to rise high in the heavens before it could at- 
tain strength enough to rob the turf of this fertilising and 
delicious treasure. 

At this early hour, I found but few people on the 
walks, and on reaching the brunnen, the first agreeablo 
thing I received there was a smile from a very honest, 
homely, healthy old woman, who having seen me ap- 
proaching, had selected from her table my glass, the 
handle of which she had marked by a piece of tape. 

“Guten morgen!” she muttered, without at all de- 
ranging the hospitality of her smile, and then stooping 
down, she dashed the vessel into the brunnen beneath 
her feet, and in a sort of civil hurry (lest any of its spirtt 
should escape) she presented me with a glass of her eau 
medicinale. Clear as crystal, sparkling with carbonic 
acid gas, and effervescing quite as much as champagne, 
it was nevertheless miserably cold; and the first morn- 
ing, what with the gas, and what with the low tempera- 
ture of this cold iron water, it was about as much as I 
could do to swallow it; and, for a few seconds, feeling as 
if it had sluiced my stomach completely by surprise, I 
stood hardly knowing what was about to happen, when, 
instead of my teeth chattering, as I expected, I felt the 
water suddenly grow warm within my waistcoat, and a 
slight intoxication, or rather exhilaration, succeeded. 

As I have always had an unconquerable aversion to 
walking backwards and forwards on a formal parade, as 
soon as I had drank my first glass I at once commenced 
ascending the hill which rises immediately from the 
brunnen. Paths in zig-zags are cut in various directions 
through the wood, but so steep, that very few of the wa- 
ter-drinkers like to encounter them. I found the trees 
to be oak and beech, the ground beneath being covered 
with grass and heather, among which were growing 
wild quantities of ripe strawberries and raspberries. The 
large red snails were in great abundance, and immense 
black beetles were also in the paths, heaving at, and 
pushing upwards, loads of dung, &c., very much bigger 
than themselves; the grass and heather were soaked 
with dew, and even the strawberries looked much too 
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drinking mineral waters all fruit, wet or dry, is forbid-| but though they congregate,—though like birds of a 


den. 


Smothered up in the wood, there was, of course,| feather, they flock together, is there, I ask, any thing 


nothing to be seen; but, as soon as I gained the summit} arrogant in their behaviour? and the respect whieh they 
of the hill, a very pretty hexagonal rustic hut, built of] meet with from every one, does it not seem to be honestly 
trees with the bark on, and thatched with heather, pre-|their due? That uncommonly awkward, skort, little 
sented itself. The sides were open, excepting two, which] couple, who walk holding each other by the hand, and 
were built up with sticks and moss. A rough round table} who, apropos to nothing, occasionally break playfuily 


was in the middle, upon which two or three young peo- 


into a trot, are a Jew and Jewess lately married; and, 


ple had cut their names; and round the inner circum-|as it is whispered that they have some mysterious reason 
ference of the hut there was a bench, on which I was] for drinking the waters, the uxorious anxiety with which 
giad enough to rest, while I enjoyed the extensive pros-| the little man presents the glass of cold comfort to his 


herring-made partner, does not pass completely unob- 


ct. 

The features of this picture, so different from any thing] served. That slow gentleman, with such an immense 
to be seen in England, are exceedingly large, and the} body, who seems to be acquainted with the most select 
round rolling clouds seemed bigger even than the distant] people on the walk, is an ambassador, who goes no where 


mountains upon which they rested. Not a fence was to 


—nv, not even to mineral waters, without his French 


be seen, but dark patches of wood, of various shapes and| cook, a circumstance quite enough to make every body 
sizes, were apparently dropped down upon the cultivated] speak well of him—a very honest good-natured man he 
surface of the country, which, as far as the eye could}]seems to be; but as he walks, can any thing be more 
reach, looked like the fairy park of some huge giant. In| evident than that his own cook is killing him, and what 
the foreground, however, small fields, and little narrow] possible benefit can a few glasses of cold water do to a 
strips of land, denoted the existence of a great number] corporation which Falstaff’s belt would be too short to 
of poor proprietors ; and even if Langen-Schwalbach had] encircle ? 


not been seen crouching at the bottom of its deep valley, 


Often and often have I pitied Diogenes for having 


it would have been quite evident that, in the immediate] lived in a tub; but this poor ambassador is infinitely 
neighbourhood, there must be, semewhere or other, aj worse off, for the tub, it is too evident, lives in Aim, and 


town; for, in many places, the divisions of land were so} carry it about with him he must wherever he goes; but, |, 


small, that one could plainly distinguish provender grow-| without smiling at any more of my water companions, it 


ing for the poor man’s cow,—the little patch of rye which 


is time I should descend to drink my second and third 


was to become bread for his children,—and the half-acre} glass. One would think that this deluge of cold water 
of potatoes which was to help them through the winter.} would leave little room for tea and sugar; but miraculous 
Close to the town, these divisions and sub-divisions were] as it may sound, by the time I got to my “ Hof,” there 
exceedingly small ; but when every little family had been| was as much stowage in the vessel as when she sailed; 
provided for, the fields grew larger; and, at a short dis-| besides this, the steel created an appetite which it was 
tance from where I sat, there were crops, ripe and wav-| very difficult to govern. 


ing, which were evidently intended for a larger and more 
distant market. 


As soon as breakfast was over, I generally enjoyed 


the luxury of idling about the town ; and, in passing the 


As soon as I had sufficiently enjoyed the freshness and | shop of a blacksmith, who lived opposite tu the Goldene 
the freedom of this interesting landscape, it was curious] Kette, the manner in which he tackled and shod a vicious 
to look down from the hut upon the walk which leads] horse always amused me. On the outside wall of the 
from the Allee Saal to the brunnen or well of Pauline ;/ house, two rings were firmly fixed; to one of which the 
for, by this time, all ranks of people had arisen from|head of the patient was lashed close to the ground; the 
their beds, and the sun being now warm, the beau monde| hind foot, to be shod, stretched out to the utmost extent 
of Langen-Schwalbach was seen slowly loitering up and| of the leg, was then secured to the other ring about five 


down the promenade. 


feet high, by a cord which passed through a cloven hitch, 


At the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, I ob-| fixed to the root of the poor creature’s tail. 


served several hundred quiet people, crawling through 


The hind fvot was consequently very much higher 


and fretting away that portion of their existence which|than the head; indeed, it was so exalted, and pulled so 
lay between one glass of cold iron water and another. If} heavily at the tail, that the animal seemed to be quite 
an individual were to be sentenced to such a life, which,| anxious to keep his other feet on terra firma. With one 


in fact, has all the fatigue without the pleasing sociability 


hoof in the heavens, it did not suit him to kick ; with his 


of the treadmill, he would call it melancholy, beyond en-| nose pointing to the infernal regions he could not conve- 
durance; yet there is no pill which fashion cannot gild,|niently rear, and as the devil himself was apparently 
or which habit cannot sweeten. I remarked that the} pulling at his tail, the horse at last gave up the point, and 
men were dressed, generally in loose, ill-made, snuff-| quietly submitted to be shod. 


coloured great coats, with awkward travelling caps, of 


Nearly opposite to this blacksmith, sitting under the 


various shapes, instead of hats. The picture, therefore,| projecting eaves of the Goldene Kette, there were to be 
taking it altogether, was a homely one; but, although| seen, every day, a set of women with immense baskets 
there were no particularly elegant or fashionable-looking | of fruit, which they had brought over the hills, on their 
people, although their gait was by no means attractive,| heads. The cherries were of the largest and finest de- 
yet even, from the lofty distant hut, I felt it was im-| scription, while the quantity of their stones lying on the 


possible to help admiring the good sense and good feel- 


paved street, was quite sufficient to show at what a cheap 


ing with which all the elements of this German com-| rate they were sold. Plums, apricots, green gages, apples, 
munity appeared to be harmonising one with the other.| and pears, were also in the greatest profusion ; however, 
There was no jostling, or crowding; no apparent com-| in passing these baskets, strangers were strictly ordered 
petition ; no turning round to stare at strangers. There|to avert their eyes. In short, whenever raw fruit and 
was “no martial look nor lordly stride,” but real genuine} mineral water unexpectedly meet each other in the hu- 


good breeding seemed natural to all: it is true there was 


man stomach, a sort of bubble-and-squeak contest inva- 


nothing which bore a very high aristocratic polish; yet| riably takes place—the one always endeavouring to turn 
it was equally evident that the substance of their society} the other out of the house. 


was intrinsically good enough not to require it. 


The crowd of idle boys, who like wasps were always 


The behaviour of such a motley assemblage of people,| hovering round these fruit-selling women, I often observed 
who belonged, of course, to all ranks and conditions of| very amusingly dispersed by the arrival of some German 
life, in my humble opinion, did them and their country} grandce in his huge travelling carriage. For at least a 
very great credit. It was quite evident that every man| couple of minutes before the thing appeared, the postilion, 
on the promenade, whatever may have been his birth,) as he descended the mountain, was heard, attempting to 
was desirous to behave like a gentleman; and that there! notify to the town the vast importance of his cargo, by 
was no one, however exalted might be his station, who playing on his trumpet a tune which, in tone and flourish, 


wished to do any more. 


exactly resembled that which, in London, aunounces the 


That young lady, rather more quietly dressed than the] approach of Punch. There is something always particu- 


rest of her sex, is the Princess Leuenstein; her counte- 


larly harsh and discordant in the notes of a trumpet 


a = of better spurs, it would have been of much more’ 


advantage and comfort to the traveller ; but German post- 
ing always reminds me of the remark which the Black 
Prince was one day heard to utter, as he was struggling 
with all his might to shave a pig. 

But, though I most willingly join my fellow country- 
men in ridiculing the tawdry heavy equipment of the 
German pustilion, ore’s nose always feeling disposed to 
turn itself upwards at the sight of a horseman awkward- 
ly encumbered with great, unmeaning, yellow worsted 
tassels, and other broad ornaments, which seem better 
adapted to our four-post bedsteads than to a rider, yet 
I reluctantly acknowledge that I do verily believe their 
horses are much more scientifically harnessed, for slow 
heavy draft, than ours are in England. 

Many years have now elapsed: since [ first observed 
that, somehow or other, the horses on the vontinent 
manage to pull a heavy carriage upa steep hill, or along 
a dead level, with greater ease to themselves than our 
English horses. Let any unprejudiced person atten: 
tively observe with what little apparent fatigue three 
small ill-conditioned animals will draw not only hisown 
carriage, but very often that huge overgrown vehicle, 
the French diligence, or the German eil-wagon, and I 
think he will admit that, somewhere or other, there 
exists a mystery. 

But the whole equipment is so unsightly—the rope 
harness is so’ rude—the hurses without blinkers look so 
wild—there is so much bluster and noise in the postil- 
ion, that, far from paying any compliment to the turn- 
out, one is very much disposed at once to condemn the 
whole thing, aud nut caring a straw whether such horses 
be fatigued or not, to make no other remark than that, 
in England, they would have travelled at nearly twice 
the rate, with one tenth of the noise. 

Bot neither the rate nor the noise is the question 
which I wish to consider, for our supetiority in the 
former, and’ our inferiority in the latter, cannot be 
doubted. The thing I want, if possible, to account for, 
is, how such small week horses do manage to draw 
one’s carriage up hill, with so much gnaccountable ease 
to themselves. 

Now, in English, French, and German harness, there 
exists, as it were, three degrees of comparison in the 
manner in which the ltiead of the horse is treated; for, 
in England, it is elevated, or borne up. by what we call 
the bearing rein; in France it is left as nature placed 
it (there being to common French harness no bearing- 
rein); and, in Germany, the head is tied down to the 
lower extremity of the collar, or else the collar is so 
made, that the animal is*by it deprived of the power of 
raising his head. ae 
Now, it is undeniable that the English extreme and 
the German extreme cannot both be right; and, passing 
yver for a moment the French method, which is, in fact, 
the state of nature, let us for a moment consider which 
is best, to bear a horse’s head up, as in England, or to 
pull it downwards, as in Germany. In my hatmble 
opinion both are wrong: still there is some science in 
the German error: whereas in our treatment of the 
poor animal, we go directly against all mechanical cal- 
culation. 

In a state of nature, the wild horse (as ever y-body 
knows) has two distinct gaits or attitudes. If man, or 
any still wilder beast, come suddenly upon him, up goes 
his head; and as he first stalks and then trots gently 
away, with ears erect, snorting with his nose, and proud- 
ly snuffing up the air, as if exulting in bis freedom; as 
one fore-leg darts before the other, one sees before one 
a picture of doubt, astonishment, and hesitation, —all 
of which feelings seem to rein him, like a troop-horse, 
on his haunches; bat attempt to pursue bim, and the 
moment he defies you—the moment, determining to 
escape, he shakes his head, and lays himself to his 
work, how completely does he alter his attitude !—for 
then down goes his head, and from his ears to the tip 
of his tail, there is in his vertebrw# an undulating action 





nance (could it but be seen from the hut) is as unassum- 
ing as her dress, and her manner as quiet as her bonnet. 
Her husband, who is one of the group of gentlemen be- 
hind her, is mild, gentlemanlike, and (if in these days 
such a title may, without offence, be given to a young 
man), I would add—he is modest. 

There are one or two other princes on the promenade, 
with a very fair sprinkling of dukes, counts, barons, &c. 


badly blown; but when placed to the lips of a great lum- 
bering German postilion, who, half smothered in his big 
boots, and tawdry finery, has, besides this crooked instru- 
ment, to hold the reins of two wheel horses, as well as of 
two leaders, his attempt, in such deep affliction, to be 
musical, is comic in the extreme; and, when the fellow 
at last arrived at the Goldene Kette, playing a tune which 
I expected every moment would make the head of Judy 


which seems to propel him, whica works him along, 
and which, it is evident, you could not deprive him of, 
without materially diminishing his speed. 

Now, in harness, the horse has naturally the same 
two gaits or attiludes; and it is quite true that he can 
start away with a carriage, gither in the one or the 
other ; but the means by which he snceceds in this ef- 
fort, the physical powers, which, in each case, he calls 
into action, are essentially different ; for in the one atti- 
tude he works by his muscles, and in the other by his 
own dead, or rather living, weight. In order to grind 
corn, if any man were to erect a steamvengine over % 








pop out of the carriage, one could not help feeling that, 





“ There they go, altogether in a row!” 





if the money which that trumpet cost had been spent in 





fine, strong, running stream, we should al! say to him, 
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“* Why do you not allow your wheel to be turned by 
cold water instead of by hot? Why do you not avail 
yourself of the weight of the water, instead of expending 
your capital in converting it into the power of steam? 
In short, why do you not use the simple resource which 
nature has presented ready made to your hand?” In 
the same way, the Gsrmans might say to us, “ We ac- 
knowledge a horse cam drag a carriage by the power of 
his muscles, but why do you not allow him to drag it by 
his weight? 

In France, and particularly in Germany, horses do 
draw by the weight; and it is to encourage them to 
to raise up their backs, and lean downwards with their 
heads, that the German collars are made in the way | 
have described; that, with a certain degree of rude sci- 
ence, the horse’s nose is tied to the bottom of his collar, 
and that the postilion at starting, speaking gently to 
him, allows him to get himself into a proper attitude for 
his draaght. 

The horse, thus treated, Jeans against the resistance 
which he meets with, and his weight being infinitely 
greater than his draught (I mean the balance being in 
his favour), the carriage follows him without much more 
st-ain or effort on his part, than if he were idly leaning 
his chest against his manger. It is true the flesh of 
his shoulder may become sore from severe pressure, but 
his sinews and muscles are comparatively at rest. 

Now, as a contrast to this picture of the German 
horse, let any one observe a pair of English post-horses 
dragging a heavy weight up a hill, and he will at once 
see that tie poor creatures are working by their muscles, 
and that it is by sinews and main strength the resist- 
ance is overcome ; but how can it be otherwise? for their 
heads are considerably higher than nature intended 
them to be even in walking in a state of liberty, carry- 
ing nothing but themselves. The balance of their bodies 
is, therefore, absolutely turned against, instead of lean- 
ing in favour of, their draught, and thus cruelly deprived 
of the mechanical advantage of weight which every- 
where else in the universe is duly appreciated, the 
noble spirit of our kjgh-fed horses induces them to strain 
and drag the carriage forwards by their muscles ; and, 
if the reader will but pass his hands down the back 
sinews of one of our stage-coach or post-chaise horses, 
he will soon fee] (though not so keenly as they do) what 
is the fatal consequence. It is true that, in ascending 
a very steep hill, en English postilion will occasionally 
unhook the bearing-reins of his horses; but the poor 
jaded creatures, trained for years to work in a false at- 
titude, cannot, in one moment, get themselves into the 
scientific position which the German horses are habit- 
ually encouraged to adopt ; besides this, we are so sharp 
with our horses—we keep them so constantly on the 
qui vive, or, as we teri it, in hand—that we are always 
driving thei from the use of their weight to the appli- 
cation of their sinews. 

That the figure and attitude of a horse, working 
by his sinews, is infinitely prouder than when he is 
working by his weight (there may exist, however, false 
pride among horses as well as among men) | most 
readily adinit, and, therefore, for carriages of luxury, 
where the weight bears little proportion to the powers 
of the two noble animals, I acknowledge that the sinews 
are moro than sufficient for the slight labour required ; 
but to bear up the head of a poor horse at plough, or at 
any slow heavy work, is, 1 humbly conceive, a barbarous 
error, which ought not to be persisted in. 

I may be quite wrong in the way in which I have 
just endeavoured to account for the fact that horses on 
the continent draw heavy weights with apparently 
greater ease to themselves than vur horses, and I al- 
most hope that I aim wrong ; for laughing as we all do, 
at the German and French harness; sneering, as we do, 
at their ropes, and wondering out loud, as we always do, 
why they do not copy us, it would be not a little provok- 
ing were we, in spite of our fine harness, to find out, that 
for slow, heavy draught, it is better to tie a horse’s nose 
downwards, like the German, than upwards, like the 
English, and thet the French way of leaving them at 
liberty is better than both. 


—p—— 


THE BATH. 

The eager step with which I always walked towards 
the strong steel bath, is almost indescribable. Health 
is such an jnestimable blessing; it colours so highly the 
picture of life; it sweetens so exquisitely the small cup 
of our existence ; it is so like sunshine, in the absence 
of which the world, with all its beauties, would be, as 
it once was, without form and void, that I can conceive 





nothing which a man ought more eagerly to do than 
get between the stones of that will which is to grind 
him young again, particularly when, as in my case, the 
operation was to be attended with no pain. When, 
therefore, I had once left my Hof to walk to the bath, 1 
felt as if no power on earth could arrest my progress. 

The oblong, slated building, which contains the fam- 
ous waters of Langen-Scliwalbach, is plain and unas- 
suming in its elevation, and very sensibly udapted to its 
purpose. The outside walls are plastered, and coloured 
a very light red. There are five-and-twenty windows 
in front, with an arcade or covered walk beneath them, 
supported by an equal number of pilasters, connected 
together by Saxon arches. On entering the main door, 
which is in the centre, the great staircase is immedi- 
ately in front, and close to it on the let, there sits a 
man, from whom the person about to bathe purchases 
his ticket, for which he pays forty-eight kreuzers, about 
sixteen pence. 

The Pauline spring is conducted to the baths on the 
upper story ; the Wein brunnen supplies those below on 
the left of the staircase ; the strong stahl, or steel brun- 
nen, those on the right; all these baths, opening into 
passages, which, in both stories, extend the whole length 
of the building. At the commencement of each hour, 
there was always a great bustle between the people about 
to be washed, and thoxe who had just undergone the 
operation. A man and woman attend above and below, 
aud quite regardless of their scx, every person was try- 
ing to prevail upon either of these attendants to let the 
old water out of the bath, and to turn the hot and cold 
cocks which were to replenish it. Restlessness and 
anxiety were depicted in every countenance; however, 
in a few minutes, a calm having ensued, the water was 
heard rushing into fifteen or sixteen baths on each floor. 
Soon again, the poor pair were badgered and tormented 
by various voices, from trebles down to contro-basses, 
all calling to them to stop the cocks. With a thermo- 
meter in one hand, a great wooden shovel in the other, 
and a face as wet as if it had just emerged from the 
bath, each servant hurried from one bath to another, 
adjusting them all tu about 25° of Reaumur. Door 
after door was heard to shut, and the passage became 
once again silent. A sort of wicker basket, containing 
a pan of burning embers, was then given to any person 
who, for the sake of having warm towels, was willing 
to breathe impure air. 

As soon as the patient was ready to enter his bath, 
the first feeling which crossed his mind, as he stood 
shivering on the brink, was a disinclination to dip even 
the foot into a mixture which looked about as thick as a 
horse-pond, and about the colour of mullagitawny soup. 
However, having come as far as Langen-Schwalbach, 
there was nothing to say, but “en avant;” and so, de- 
scending the steps, I got into stuff so deeply coloured 
with red oxide of iron, that the body, when a couple of 
inches below the surface, was invisible. The temperature 
of the water felt neither hot nor cold; but T was no sooner 
immersed in it, than I felt it was evidently of a strength- 
ening, bracing nature, and T could almost have fancied 
myself lying with a set of hides ina tan-pit. The half- 
hour, which every day I was sentenced to spend in this 
red decoction, was by far the longest in the twenty- 
four hours; and I was always very glad when my chro- 
nometer, which I always hung on a nail before my eyes, 
pointed permission to extricate mysclf from the mess. 
While the body was floating, hardly knowing whether 
to sink or swim, I found it was very difficult for the 
mind to enjoy any sort of recreation, or to reflect for two 
minutes on any one subject; and as half shivering I lay 
watching the minute hand of the dial it appeared the 
slowest traveller in existence. 


These baths are said to be very apt to produce head- 
ach, sleepiness, and other slightly apoplectic symptoms; 
but surely such effects proceed from the silly habit of 
not immersing the head? The frame of man has bene- 
ficently been made capable of existing under the line, 
or near either of the poles of the earth. We know it 
can even live in an oven in which meat is baking ; but 
surely, if it were possible to send one half of the body 
to Iceland, while the other was reclining on the banks 
of Fernando Po, the trial would be exceedingly severe ; 
inasmuch as nature, never having contemplated such a 
vagary, has not thought it necessary to provide against 
it. In a less degree, the same argument applies to 
bathing, particularly in mineral waters; for even the 
common pressure of water on the portion of the body 
which is immersed in it, tends mechauically to push or 
furce the blood towards that part (the head) enjoying a 
rarer inedium; but when it is taken into calculation 





that the mineral mixture of Schwalbach acts cn the 
body, not only mechar.ically, by pressure, but medicin. 
ally, being a very strong astringent, there needs no 
wizard to account for the unpleasant sensations so often 
complained of. 

For the above reason, I resolved that my head shuuld 
fare alike with the rest of my system ; in short, that it 
deserved to be strengthened as much as my limbs. It 
was equally old—had accompanied them in all their lit. 
tle troubles ; and, moreover, often and often, when they 
had sunk down to rest, had it been forced to contem- 
plate and provide for the dangers and vicissitudes of the 
next day. I, therefore, applied no half remedy—sub- 
mitted to no partial operation—but resolved that, if the 
waters of Langen-Schwalbach were to make me invul- 
nerable, the box which held my brains should humbly, 
but equally, partake of the blessing. 

The way in which I bathed, with the reasons which 
induced me to do so, were mentioned to Dr. Fenner. 
He made no objection, but in silence shrugged up his 
shoulders. However, the fact is, in this instance, as 
well as in many others, he is obliged to prescribe no 
more than human nature is willing to comply with. 
And as Germans are not much in the habit of washing 
their heads,—and even if they were, as they would cer. 
tainly refuse to dip their sculls into a mixture which 
stains the hair a deep red colour, upon which common 
soap has not the slightest detergent effect,—the doctor 
probably feels that he would only lose his influence were 
he publicly to undergo the defeat of being driven from 
a system which all men would agree to abominate ; in. 
deed, one has only to look at the ladies’ flannel dresses 
which hang in the yard to dry, to read the truth of the 
above assertion. 

These garments having been several times immersed 
in the bath, are stained as deep a red as if they had been 
rubbed with ochre or brickdust; yet the upper part of 
the flannel is quite as white, and, indeed, by compari- 
son, appears infinitely whiter than ever: in short, with. 
out asking to see the owners, it is quite evident that, at 
Schwalbach, young ladies, and even old ones, cannot 
make up their minds to stain any part of their fabric 
which towers above their evening gowns; and, though 
the rest of their lovely persons are as red as the limbs 
of the American Indian, yet their faces and cheeks 
bloom like the roses of York and Lancaster; but the 
effect of these waters on the skin is so singular, that 
one has only to witness it to understand that it would 
be useless for the poor doctor to prescribe to ladies more 
than a pie-bald application of the remedy. 

Although, of course, in coming out of the bath, the 
patient rubs himself dry, and apparently perfectly clean, 
yet the rust, by exercise, comes out so profusely, that 
not only is the linen of those people who bathe stained, 
but even their sheets are similarly discoloured ; the dan- 
dy’s neckcloth becomes red; and when the head has 
been immersed, the pillow in the morning looks as if a 
rasty thirteen-inch she!l had been reposing on it. 

To the servant who has cleaned the bath, filled it, 
and supplied it with towels, it is customary to give 
each day six kreuzers, amounting to two-pence ; and, 
as unother example of the cheapness of German luxuries, 
I may observe, that, if a person chooses, instead of walk- 
ing, to be carried in a sedan-chair, and brought back to 
his Hof, the price fixed for the two journeys is—three- 
pence. 

Having now taken my bath, the next part of my daily 
sentence was, “ to return to the place from whence I 
came,” and there to drink two more glasses of water 
from the Pauline. The weather having been unusually 
hot, in walkirg to the bath I was generally very much 
overpowered by the heat of the sun ; but on leaving the 
mixture to walk to the Pauline, I always felt as if his 
rays were not as strong as myself; I really fancied that 
they glanced from my frame as from a polished cuirass; 
and, far from suffering, I enjoyed the walk, always re- 
marking that the cold evaporation proceeding from wet 
hair formed an additional reason for preventing the 
blood from rushing upwards. ‘The glass of cold spark- 
ling water which, under the mid-day sun, I received 
afler quitting the bath, from the healthy-looking old 
goddess of the Pauline, was delicious beyond the powers 
of description. It was infinitely more refreshing than 
iced soda water, and the idea that it was doing good 
instead of harm—that it was medicine, not luxury, add- 
ed to it a flavour which the mind, as well as the body, 
scemed to enjoy. 

What with the iron in my skin, the rust in my hair, 
and the warmth which this strengthening mixture 1m- 
parted to my waistccat, I always felt an unconquerable 
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inclination to face the hill: and, selecting a different 
path from the one } had taken in the morning, I seldom 
stopped, until I had reached the tip-tep of one of the 
many eminences which overhang the promenade and 
the beau monde. 

The climate of this high table-land was always in. 
vigorating ; and although the sun was the same planet 
which was scorching the saunterers in the valley be- 
neath, yet its rays did not take the same hold upon the 
rare, subtile mountain air. 

At this hour the peasants had descended into the 
town to dine. The fields were, conscquently, deserted ; 
yet it was pleasing to see where they had been toiling, 
and how much of the corn they had cut since yesterday. 
I derived pleasure from looking at the large heap of 
potatoes they had been extracting, and from observing 
that they had already began to plough the stubble which 
only two days ago had been standing corn. Though 
neither man, woman, nor child were to be seen, it was, 
nevertheless, quite evident that they cou!d only just have 
vanished; and though I had no fellow-creature to con- 
verse with, yet I enjoyed an old-fashioned pleasure in 
tracing on the ground marks where, at least, human 
beings had been. 

Quite by myself I was loitering on these heights, 
when I heard the troop of Langen-Schwalbach cows 
coming through the great wood on my left: and want- 
ing, at the moment, something to do, diving into the 
forest I soon succeeded in joining the gang. ‘They 
were driven by a man and a woman, who received for 
every cow under their care forty-two kreuzers, or four- 
teenpence, for the six summer months: for this humble 
remuncration, they drove the cows of Schwalbach every 
morning into the great woods, to enjoy air and a very 
little food ; three times a day they conducted them home 
to be milked, and as often re ascended to the forest. 
At the hours of assembling, the man blew a long, crook- 
ed, tin horn, which the cows and their proprictors equal- 
ly well understood. Every body must be aware, that it 
is not a very easy job to keep a set of cows together in 
a forest, as the young ones, especially, are always en- 
deavouring to go astray ; however, the two gu.des had 
each a curious sort of instrument by which they man- 
aged to keep them in excellent subjection. It consist- 
ed of a heavy stick about two feet long, with six iron 
rings, so placed that they could be shaken up and down; 
and, certainly, if it were to be exhibited at Smithfield, 
no being there, human or inhuman, would ever guess 
that it was invented for driving cows ; and were he even 
to be told so, he would not conceive how it could possi- 
bly be used for that purpose. Yet, in Nassau, it is the 
regular engine for propelling cattle of all descriptions. 

In driving the cows through the wood, I observed 
that the man and woman each kept on one flank, the 
herd leisurely procceding before them; but if any of the 
cows attempted to stray--if any of them presumed to 
lie down—-or if any of them appeared to be in too earnest 
conversation with a great lumbering creature of her 
own species, distinguished by a ring through his nose, 
and a bright iron chain round his neck, the man, and 
especially the woman, gave two or three shakes with the 
rings, and if that lecture was not sufficient, the stick, 
rings and all, flew through the air, inflicting a blow 
which really appeared sufficient to break a rib, and cer- 
tainly much more than sufficient to dislodge an eye. 

It was easy to calculate the force of this uncouth 
weapon, by the fear the poor animals entertained of it ; 
and I observed, that no sooner did the woman shake it 
at an erring disobedient cow, than the creature at once 
gave up the point, and hurried forwards. 

In the stillness of the forest, nothing could sound 
wilder than the sudden rattling of these rings, and al- 
most could one fancy that beings in chains were run- 
ning between the trees. A less severe discipline would, 
probably, not be sufficient. However, I must record 
that the severity was exercised with a considerable pre- 
portion of discretion. 

Leaving the cows, and descending the mountain's 


side, I strolled through the little mountain hamlet of 


Wambach. In the middle of this simple retreat, there 
stood, overtopping most of the other dwellings, a tall 
slender hut,on the thatched roof of which was a wooden 
pent-house, containing a bell, which three times a day 
tolled for reveille, noon-tide meal, and curfew. As the 
human tongue speaks by the impulse of the mind, so 
did this humble clapper move in obedience to the dic- 
tates of a village watch, which, when out of order, the 
parish was bound to repair. 

From the upper windows of the principal house, I 
saw suspended festoons, or strings of apples cut in slicer, 





and exposed to the sunto dry. A lad, smoking his pipe, 
was driving his mother’s cow to fetch grass from the 
valley. Women, with pails in their lands, were pro- 
ceeding towards the spring for water; others were re- 
turning to their homes heavily laden with faggots, while 
several of their idle children were loitering about before 
their doors. 

But, as I had still another dose of water to drink from 
the Pauline, | hastened to the brannen, and having 
emptied my glass (which, like the outside of a bottle ot 
iced water, was instantaneously covered by condensa- 
tion with dew), I found that it was time to prepare my- 
self (as I beg leave to prepare my reader) for that very 
lengthy cerernony—-a German dinner. 

—>—— 
THE DINNER. 

During the fashionable season at Langen-Schwalbach, 
the dinner hour at all the Saals is one o'clock. From 
about noon scarcely a stranger is to be seen; but a few 
minutes before the bell strikes one, the town exh ‘bits a 
picture curious enough, when it is contrasted with the 
simple costume of the villagers, and the wild-looking 
country which surrounds them. From al! the Hofs and 
lodging-houses, a setof demure, quiet-looking, well-dress- 
ed people are suddenly disgorged, who, a‘ a sort of funeral 
pace, slowly advance towards the Allee Saal, the Goldene 


Kette, the Kaiser Saal, and one or two other houses ow} 
Von dine. ‘The ladies are not dressed in bonnets, but} 





could induce me to feed in this gross manner. The pig, 
who lives in his sty, would have some excuse ; but it is 
really quite shocking to see any other animal overpower- 
ing himself at mid-day with such a mixture and super- 
abundance of food. Yet only think what a compliment 
all this is to the mineral waters of Langen-Schwalbach ; 
for if people who come here and live in this way, morning, 
noon, and night; can, as I really believe they do, return 
to their homes in better health than they departed, how 
much more benetit ought any one to derive, who, main- 
taining a life of simplicity and temperance, would resolve 
to give them a fair trial! In short, if the cold iron waters 
of the Pauline can be of real service to a stomach full of 
vinegar and grease, how much more effectually ought 
they to tinker up and repair the inside of him who has 
sense enough to sue them in forma pauperis. 

Dr. Fenner was told that I had given up dining in 
public, as I preferred a single dish at home; and he was 
then asked with a scrutinising look, whether eating so 
much was not surely very bad for those who were drink- 
ing the waters? The poor doctor quietly shrugged up 
his shoulders,—silently looking at his shoes,—and what 
else could he have done? Himself an inhabitant of 
Langen-Schwalbach, of course he was obliged to feel the 
pulse of his own fellow-citizens, as well as that of the 
stranger; and into what a fever would he have thrown 
all the innkeepers—what a convulsion would he have 
occasioned in the village itself/—were he to have pre- 
sumed to prescribe temperance to those wealthy visiters 


in caps, most of which are quiet; the rest being of those | by whose intemperance the community hoped to prosper! 


indescribable shapes which are to be seen in London or 
Paris. Whether the stiff stand-up frippery of bright- 
red ribands was meant to represent a house on fire, or 
purgatory itself--whether those immense white orna- 
ments were intended for reefs of coral or not—it 1s out 


of my department even to guess; ladies’ caps being | 


riddles only to be explained by themselves. 

With no one to affront the m—with no fine powdered 
footman to attend them—with nothing but their appe- 
tites to direct them—and with their own quiet conduct 
to protect them—old ladies, young ladies, elderly gentle- 
men, and young ones, were seen slowly and silently 
picking their way over the rough pavement. ‘lhere was 
no greediness in their looks; nor, as they proceeded, 
did they lick their Jips, or show any other signs of pos- 
sessing any appetite at all; they looked much more as 
if they were coming from a meal, than going to one: 
in short, they seemed to be thinking of any thing in the 
dictionary but the word dinner. Aud when one con- 
trasted or weighed the quietness of their demeanour, 
against the enormous quantity of provisions they were 
placidly about to consume, one could not help admitting 
that these Germans had certainly more selt-possession, 
and could better muzzle their feelings, than many of the 
best behaved people in the universe. 

Seated at the table of the Allee Saal, I counted a hun- 
dred and eighty people at dinner in one room. ‘I’o say, 
in a single word, whether the fare was good or bad, 
would be quite impossible, it being so completely ditfer- 
ent to any thing ever met with in England. 

To my simple taste, the cooking is most horrid ; still 
there were now and then some dishes, particularly sweet 
ones, which I thought excellent. With respect to the 
made-dishes, of which there wasa great variety, I beg to 
offer to the reader a formula I invented, which will teach 
him (should he ever come to Germany)what to expect. 
The simple rule is this :—Let him taste the dish, and if 
it be not sour, he may be quite certain that it is greasy ; 
--again, if it be not greasy, let him not eat therof, for 
then it is sure to be sour. With regard to the order of 
the dishes, that, too, is unlike any thing which Mrs. 
Glasse ever thought of. After soup, which all over the 
world is the alpha of the gourmand’s alphabet, the bar- 
ren meat from which the said soup has been extracted is 
produced. Of course it is dry, tasteless, withered look- 
ing stuff, which a Grosvenor-square cat would not touch 
with its whisker ; but this dish is always attended by a 
couple of satellitcs—the one a quantity of cucumbers 
dressed in vinegar, the other a black, greasy sauce ; and 
if you dare to accept a piece of this flaccid becf, you are 
instantly thrown between Sylla and Charybdis; for so 
sure as you decline the indigestible cucumber, souse 
comes into your plate a deluge of the greasy sauce ! 
After the company have eaten heavily of messes which 
it would be impossible to describe, in comes some nice 
salmon—then fowls—then puddings—then meat again 
—then stewed fruit; and after the‘English stranger has 
failen back in his chair quite beaten, a leg of mutton 
majestically makes its appearance ! 

I dined just two days at the Saale, and then bade adieu 
to them for ever. Nothing which this world affords 








He might as well have gone into the fields to burn the 
crops, as thus wickedly to blight the golden harvest 
which Langen-Schwalbach had calculated on reaping 
during the short visit of its consumptive guests, 

Our dinner is now over; but I must not rise from the 
table of the Alee Saal, until I have made an “ amende 
honorable” to those against whose vile cooking I have 
been railing, for it is only common justice to German 
society to offer an humble testimony that nothing can be 
more creditable to any nation ; one can scarcely imagine 
a more pleasing picture of civilised *life, than the, mode 
in which society is conducted at these watering-places. 

The company which comes to the brunnens for health, 
and which daily assembles at dinner, is of a most hetero- 
geneous description, being composed of princes, dukes, 
barons, counts, &c., down to the petty shop-keeper, and 
even the Jew of Frankfort, Mainz, and other neighbour. 
ing towns; in short, all the most jarring elements of 
socicty, at the same moment, enter the same room, to 
partake together, the same one shilling and eight-penny 
dinner. 

Even to a stranger like myself, it was easy to perceive 
that the company, as they seated themselves round tLe 
table, had herded together in parties and coteries, nci- 
ther acquainted with each other, nor with much dispo- 
sition to be acquainted—still, all those invaluable forms 
of society which connect the guests of any private in- 
dividual were most strictly observed; and, from the na- 
tural good sense and breeding in the country, this 
happy combination was vpparevtly effected without any 
effort. No one seemed to be under any restraint, yet 
there was no freezing formulity at one end of the table, 
nor rude boisterous mirth at the other. With as honest 
good appetites as could belong to any set of people un- 
der the sun, I particularly remarked that there was no 
scrambling for favourite dishes ;—to be sure, here and 
there, an eye was seen twinkling a little brighter than 
usual, as it watched the progress of any approaching 
dish which appeared to be unusually sour or greasy, but 
there was no greediness, no impatience, and nothing 
which seemed {or a single moment to interrupt the gene- 
ral harmony of the scene: and, though I searesly heard 
a syllable of the buzz of conversation which surrounded 
me —although every moment I felt less and less disposed 
to attempt toeat what for some time had gradually 
been coagulating in my plate—yet, leaning back in my 
¢hair, I certainly did derive very great pleasure, and I 
hope a very rational enjoyment, in looking upon so 
pleasing a picture of civilised life. 

In England we are too apt to designate, by the general 
term “ society,” the particular class, clan, or clique, in 
which we ourselves may happen to move, and if that 
little speck be sufficiently polished, people are generally 
quite satisfied with what they term “ the present state of 
society ;” yet there exists a very important difference be- 
tween this ideal civilisation of a part or parts of a com- 
munity, and the actual civilisation of the community as 
a whole: and surely no country can justly claim for itself 
that title, until not only can its various members move 
separately among each other, but until, if necessary, they 
can all meet and act together if this assertion be 


Now 
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admitted, I fear it cannot be denied that we islanders are 
very far from being as highly polished as our continental 
neighbours, and that we but too often mistake odd pro- 
vincial habits of our own invection, for the broad, useful, 











current manners of the world. 

In England, each class of society, like our different 
bands of trades, is governed by its own particular rules. 
There is a class of society which has very gravely, and 
for aught I care very properly, settled that certain food 
is to be eaten with a fork—that others are to be launched 
into the mouth with a spoon; and that to act against 
these rules (or whims) shows “that the man has not 
lived in the world.” At the other end of society there 
are, one has heard, also rules of honour, prescribing the 
sun to be put into a tin moncy-box, so often as the pipe 
shall be filled with tobacco, with various other laws of 
the same dark caste or complexion. These conventions, 
however, having been firmly established among each of 
the many classes into which our country people are sub- 
divided, a very considerable degrce of order is every 
where maintained ; and, therefore, let a foreigner go into 
any sort of socicty in England, and he will find it is ap- 
parently living in happy obedience to its own laws ; but 
if any chance or convulsion brings these various classes 
of socicty, each laden with its own laws, into general 
contact, a sort of Babel confusion instantly takes place, 
each class loudly calling its neighbour to order in a lan- 
guage it cannot comprehend. Like the followers of di 
ferent religions, the one has been taught a creed which 
has not ever been heard of by the other; there is no 
sound bond of union—no reasonable understanding be- 
tween the partics: in short, they resemble a set of regi- 
ments, cach of which having been drilled according to 
the caprice or fancy of its colonel, appears in very high 
order on its own parade, yet, when all are brought to- 
gether, form an unorganised and undisciplined army ; 
and in support of this theory, is it not undeniably true, 
that it is practically impossible for all ranks of society to 
associate together in England with the same ease and in- 
offensive freedom which characterises similar meetings 
on the continent? *And yet a German duke or a Ger- 
man baron is as proud of his rank, and rank is as much 
respected in his country as it is in our country. 

There mus, therefore, in England exist somewhcre or 
other a radical fault. The upper classes will of course 
lay the blame on the lowest—the lowest will abuse the 
highest—but may not the error lie between the two? 
Does it not rather rest upon both? and is it not caused 
by the laws which regulate our small island society 
being odd, uwnmeaning, imaginary, and often fictitious, 
instead of being stamped with those large intelligible 
characters which make them at once legible to all the 
inhabitants of the globe ? 

On the continent, every child, almost before he learns 
his alphabet, before he is able even to crack a whip, is 
taught what is termed in Europe civility ; a trifling ex- 
ample of which I witnessed this very morning. At 
nearly a league from Langen-Schwalbach, I walked 
up to a little boy who was flying a kife on the top of a 
hill, in the middle of a field of oat stubble. I said not 
a word to the child—searcely looked at him—but as 
soon as I got close to him, the little village clod, who 
had never breathed any thing thicker than his own 
mountain air, actually almost Jost string, kite, and all, 

in an effort quite irresistible which he made to bow to 
me, and take off his bat. Again, in the middle of the 
forest, I saw the other day three labouring boys langh- 
ing together, each of their mouths being, if possible, 
wider open than the others ; however, as they separated, 
off went their caps, and they really took leave of each 
other in the very same sort af manner with which I yes. 
terday saw the Landgrave of Hesse Homburg return a 
bow to a common postilion. 

It is this general, well founded, and acknowledged 

esystem which binds together all classes of society. It 
is this useful, sensible system, which enables the mas. 
ter of the Allee Saal, as he walks about the room during 
dinner-time, occasionally to converse with the various 
descriptions of guests who have honoured his table with 
their presence ; for, however people in England would 
be shocked at such an idea, on the continent, so long as 
a person speaks and behaves correctly, he need not fear 
to give any one offence. 

Now, in England, as we all know, we have all sorts of 
manners, and a man actually scarcely dares to say which 
is the true idol to be worshipped. We have very noble 


aristocratic manners ;—we have the short, stumpy man- 
ners of the old-fashioned English country gentleman ;— 
we have sick, dandified manners ;—black stock military 
manners.;—“ your free and casy manners” (which, by 
the by, on the continent, would be translated “xo man- 


ners at all.”) We have the leger manners of a steady 
man of business ;—the last-imported monkey or ultra- 
Parisian manners—manners not only of a school-boy, but 
of the particular school to which he belongs ;—and, lastly, 
we have the parti-coloured manners of the mobility, who, 
until they were taught the contrary, very falsely flattered 
themselves that on the throne they would find the “ ship, 
a-hoy !” manners of a “ true British sailor.” 

Now, with respect to these motley manners, these 
“black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey,” which 
are about as different from each other as the manners of 
the various beasts collected by Noah in his ark, it may 
at once be observed, that (however we ourselves may ad- 
mire them) there are very few of them indeed which are 
suited to the continent; and consequently, though Rus- 
sians, Prussians, Austrians, French, and Italians, to a 
certain degree, can any where assimilate together, yet, 


‘lsomehow or other, our manners—(never mind whether 


better or worse)—are different. Which, therefore, I am 
seriously disposed to ask of myself are the most likely 
to be right? the manners of “the right little, tight little 
island,” or those of the inhabitants of the vast continent 
of Europe ? 

The reader will, I fear, think that my dinner reflec- 
tions have partaken of the acidity of the German mess 
which lay so long before me untouched in my plate ; 
and at my observatinos I fully expect he will shake his 
head, as I did when, afterwards, expecting to get some 
thing sweet, I found my mouth nearly filled with a sub- 
stance very nearly related to sour-crout. Should the old 
man’s remarks be unpalatable, they are not more so than 
was his meal, and he begs to apologise for them by say- 
ing, that had he, as he much wished, been able to eat, 
he would not, against his will, have been driven to reflect. 

——— 
THE PROMENADE. 


A few minutes after the dessert had been placed on 
the table of the Allee Saal, one or two people from dif- 
ferent chairs rose and glided away ; then up got as many 
more, until, in about a quarter of an hour, the whole 
company had quietly vanished, excepting here and there, 
round the vast circumference of the table a couple, who, 
not having yet finished their phlegmatic, long-winded 
argument, sat like pairs of oxen, with their heads yoked 
together, 

It being yet only three o’clock in the day, and as peo. 
ple did not begin to drink the waters again till about 
six, there was a long, heavy interval, which was spent 
very much in the way in which English cows pass their 
time when quite full of fine red clover,— bending their 
fore knees, they lie down on the grass to ruminate. 

As it was very hot at this hour, the ladies, in groups 
of two, three, and four, with coffee before them on sinal! 
square tables, sat out together in the open air, under 
the shade of the trees. Most of them commenced 
knitting; but, at this plethoric hour, I could not help 
observing that they made several hundred times us‘many 
stitches us remarks. A few of the young men, with 
cigars in their mouths, meandered, in dandified silence, 
through these parties of ladies; but almost all the Ger- 
man lords of the creation had hidden themselves in 
holes and corners, to enjoy smoking their pipes ; and 
surely nothing can be more filthy—nothing can be a 
greater waste of time and intellect than this horrid ha- 
bit. If tobacco were even a fragrant perfume, instead 
of stinking as it does, still the habit which makes it ne- 
cessary to a human being to carry a large bag in one of 
his coat-pockets, and an unwieldy crooked pipe in the 
other, would be unmanly ; inasmuch as, besides creating 
an artificial want, it encumbers him witha real burden, 
which, both on horseback and on foot, impedes hisactivity 
and his progress ; but when it tarns out that this said arti- 
ficial want is a nasty, vicious habit,—when it is impossi- 
ble to be clean if you indulge in it,—when it makes 
your hair and clothes smell most loathesomely,—when 
you absolutely pollute the fiesh air as you pass through 
it ;—when, besides all this, it ecorrodes the teeth, injures 
the stomach, and fils with red inflammatory particles 
the naturally cool, clear, white brain of man, it is quite 
astonishing that there Germans, who can aci so sensibly 
during so many hours of the day, should not have 
strength of mind enough to trample their tobacco-bags 
under their feet—throw their reeking, sooty pipes be- 
hind them, and learn to be clean. During the time which 
was spent in this stinking vice, I observed that people 
neither interrupted each other, nor did they very much 
like to be interrupted; in short, it was a sort of siesta 
with the eyes open, and with smoke coming out of the 
mouth, Sometimes gazing out of the window of his 


and scull-cap (with an immense ring on his dirty fore. 
finger), smoking, and pretending to be thinking ; some. 
times I winded a creature, who, in a similar attitude, 
was seated on the shady benches near the Stahl brunnen ; 
but these were only exceptions to the general rule, for 
most of the males had vanished, one knew not where, to 
convert themselves into automatons, which had a!! the 
smoky nuisance of the steain-engine—without its power. 

At about half-past five or six o’clock, “ the world” 
began to come to life again; the ladies, with their knit- 
ting needles lying in their laps, gradually began to talk 
to each other, some even attempting tu laugh. Group 
rising after group, left the smna!l white painted tables 
and empty coffee-cups round which they had been sit- 
ting, and, in a short time, the walks to the three brun- 
nens in general, and to the Pauline in particular, were 
once again thronged with people, and as slowly, and very 
slowly, they walked backwards and forwards, one again 
saw German society in its most amiable and delightful 
point of view. A few of the ladies, particularly those 
who had young children, were occasionally accompanied 
through the day by a nice, steady, healthy-looking young 
woman, whose dress (being without cap or bonnet, with 
a plain cloth shawl thrown over a dark cotton gown) at 
once denoted that she was a servant. 

The distinction in her dress was marked in the ex- 
treme, yet it was pleasing to see that there was no ne. 
cessity to carry it farther, the woman appearing to be so 
well-behaved, that there was little fear of her giving 
offence. Whenever her mistress stopped to talk to any 
of her friends, this attendant became a harmless listener 
to the conversation, and when a couple of families, seat- 
ed on a bank, were amusing each other with jokes and 
anecdotes, one saw by the countenances of these quiet- 
looking young people, who were also permitted to sit 
down, that they were enjoying the story quite as much 
as the rest. In England, our fine people would of course 
be shocked at the idea of thus associating with, or rather 


sitting in society with their servants, and on account of 


the manners of our servants it certainly would not be 
agreeable; however, if we had but one code, instead of hav- 
ing one hundred and fifty thousand, this would not be the 
case ; fur then English servants like German servants 
would learn to sit in the presence of their superiors 
without giving any offence at all. But besides observing 
how harmlessly these German menials conducted them- 
selves, I mast own I could not help reflecting what an 
advantage it was, not only to them, but to the humble 
hovel to which, when they married, they would probably 
return—in short, to society, that they should thus have 


had an opportunity of witnessing the conduct, and of 


listening to the conversation of quiet, sensible, moral 
people, who had had the advantages of a good education. 

Of course, if these young people were placed on high 
wages—tricked out with all the cast-off finery of their 
mistresses—and if laden with these elements of corrup- 
tion, and hopelessly banished from the presence of their 
superiors, they were day after day, and night after night, 
to be stewed up together with stewards, butlers, &c., in 
the devil's frying-pan—I mean, that den of narrow-mind- 
ed iniquity, a housekeeper’s 100m—of course, these 
strong, bony, useful servants would very soon dress as 
finely, and give themselves all those airs for which an 
English lady’s-maid is so celebrated even in her own 
country ; but, in Germany, good sense and poverty have 
as yet firmly and rigidly prescribed, not only the dress 
which is to distinguish servants from their masters, but 
that, with every rational indulgence, with every liberal 
opportunity of raising themselves in their own estima- 
tion, they shall be fed and treated in a manner and ac- 
cording to a scale, which, though superior, still beers a 
due relation to the humble station and habits in which 
they were born and bred. Of course, servants trained in 
this manner cost very little, yet if they are not naturally 
ill-disposed, there is every thing to encourage them in 
good behaviour, with very little to lead them astray. 
They are certainly not, like our servants, clothed in satin, 
fine linen, and superfine cloth; nor, like Dives himsel!, 
do they fare sumptuously every day, but I believe they are 
all the happier, and infinitely more at their ease, for being 
kept to their natural station in life, instead of being per- 
mitted to ape an appearance for which their education 
has not fitted them, and to repeat fine slip-slop sentiments 
which they do not understand. However, it is not our 
servants who deserve to be blamed ; they are quite right 
to receive high wages, wear veils, kid gloves, superfine 
cloth, give themselves airs, mock the manners of their 
lords and ladies, and to farcify below stairs the comedy 


of errors which they catch an occasional glimpse of 


above ; in short, to do as little, consume as much, and be 








Hof, I saw a German baron, ina tawdry dressing-gown 


as expensive and troublesome as possible. No liberal 
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rson can blame them, but it is, I fear, on our heads 
that all their follies must rest; we have no one but our- 
selves to blame, and until a few of the principal families 
in England, for the credit and welfare of the country, 
agree together to lower the style and habits of their ser- 
vants, and by a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together, to break the horrid system which at present pre- 
vails, the distinction between the honest ploughman, who 
whistles along the fallow, and his white-faced, powder- 
headed, silver-laced, scarlet-breeched, golden-gartered 
brother in London, must be as strikingly ridiculous as 
ever; the one must remain an honour, the other a dis- 
credit, to the wealth of a country which (we all say un- 
justly) has been called by its enemy a “ nation of shop- 
keepers.” 


If once the system were to be blown up, thousands of 


honest, well-meaning servants would, I believe, rejoice ; 
and while the aristocracy and wealthier classes would in 
fact be served at least as well as ever, the middle ranks, 
and especially all people of small incomes, would be re- 
lieved beyond description from an unnatural and unne- 
cessary burden which but too often embitters all their 
little domestic arrangements. There can be no points 
of contrast between Germany and England more re- 
markable than that, in the one country, people of all in- 
comes are supported and relieved in proportion to the 
number of their servants, while in the other they are tor- 
mented and oppressed. Again, that in the one country, 
servants humbly dressed, and humbly fed, live in a sort 
of exalted and honourable intercourse with their mas- 
ters; while in the other, servants highly powdered and 
grossly fed, are treated de haut en bas, in a manner 
which is not to be seen on the continent. 

The enormous wealth of England is the commercial 
wonder of the world, yet every reflecting man who looks 
at our debt, at the immense fortunes of individuals, and 
at the levelling, unprincipled, radical spirit of the age, 
must sce that there cxist among us elernents which may 
possibly some day or other furiously appear in collision. 
The great country may yet live to see distress; and in 
the storm, our commercial integrity, like an over-weight- 
ed vessel, may, for aught we know, founder and go down, 
stern foremost. I therefore most earnestly say, should 
this calamity ever befall us, let not foreigners be enti- 
tled, in preaching over our graves, to pronounce, “ that 
we were a people who did not know how to enjoy pros- 
perity—that our money, like our blood, flew to our heads 
—that our riches corrupted our minds—and that it was 
absolutely our enormous wealth which sunk us.” 

Without saying one other word, I will only again ask, 
is it or is it not the interest of our upper classes to coun- 
tenance this island system ? 

Should it be argued, that they ought not to be blamed 
because valgar, narrow-minded people are foolish enough 
to ruin themselves in a vain attempt to copy them, I re- 
ply, that they must take human nature, good and bad, 
not as it ought to be, but as it is; and that, after all, it is 
no bad compliment to the high station they hold, that 
the middle and lower classes will absolutely ruin them- 
selves in overfeeding and overdressing their servants—in 
short, in following any bad example which such high 
authority may irrationally decree to be fashionable. But 
to return to the promenade. 

From everlastingly vibrating backwards and forwards 
on this walk, one gets so well acquainted with the faces 
of one’s comrades, that it is easy to note the arrival of 
any stranger, who, however, after having made two or 
three turns, is considered as received into, and belonging 
to, the ambulatory commnnity. 

In constantly passing the people on the promenade, one 
oceasionally heard a party talking French. During the 
military duminion of Napoleon, that language, of course, 
flooded the whole of the high duchy of Nassau as com- 
pletely as almost the rest of Europe : a strong ebb or re- 
action, however, has of late years taken place; and in 
Prussia, for instance, the common people do not like even 
to hear the language pronounced. On the other hand, 
thanks to Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, and other worn 
out literary labonrers, now resting in their graves, our 
language is beginning to make an honest progress, and 
even in France it is becoming fashionable to display in 
literary socicty a flower or two culled from that north 
border, the Jardin Anglais. 

As a passing stranger, the word I heard pronounced 
on the promenade the oftenest was “ Ja! ja!” (yes !) and 
it really seenred to me that German women to all ques- 
tions answer in the affirmative, for “ Ja! ja!” was re- 
peated by them, I know, from morning till night, and, 
for aught I know, from night till morning. 

As almost every stranger at Langen-Schwalbach, as 
well as several of its inhabitants, were at this hour on 





the promenade, the tbree brunnens were often surround- 
ed by more open mouths than the women in attendance 
could supply. The old mother at the Pauline was there- 
fore always assisted in the evening by her daughter, who, 
without being at all handsome, was, like her parent, a 
picture of robust, ruddy health; and to poor withered 
people, who came to them to drink, it was very satisfac- 
tory indeed to see the practical effect which swallowing and 
baling out this water from morning till night had had on 
these two females ; and as they stood in the burning san 
bending downwards into the brunnen, to fill the glasses 
which in all directions converged towards thei, it was 
curious to observe the different descriptions of people who 
from every point of Europe (except England) had sur- 
rounded one little well; and as I earnestly looked at their 
various figures and faces, I could not help feeling that it 
was quite impossible for the goddess Pauline to cure 
them all: for I saw a tall, gaunt, brown, hard. featured 
lantern-jawed officer, a@ demi sulde, the sort of fellow that 
the French call “ un gros maigre,” drinking by the side 
of a red-faced, stuffy, stumpy, stunted little man, who 
seemed made on purpose to demonstrate that the human 
figure, like the telescope, could be made portable. “ What 
in the whole world (1 mumbled to myself) can be the 
matter with that very nice, fresh, healthy-looking widow? 
Or what does that huge unwieldy man in the broad-brim- 
med hat require from the Pauline ?—surely he is already 
about as full as he can hold? And that poor sick girl, 
who has just borrowed the glass from her withered, 
wrinkled, skinny, little aunt? Can the same _prescrip- 
tion be good for them both? A couple of nicely-dressed 
children are extending their little glasses to drink the 
water with milk; and see! that gang of countrymen, 
who have stopped their carts on the upper road, are racing 
and chasing each other down the bank to crowd round 
the brunnen! Is it not curious to observe that in such 
a state of perspiration they can drink such deadly cold 
water with impunity? But this really is the case ; and 
whether it is burning hot, or raining a deluge, this sim- 
ple medicine is always agreeable, and no sooner is it 
swallowed, than, like the fire in the grate, it begins to 
warm its new mansion. 

Such was the scene, and such was the effect, daily 
witnessed round one of nature’s simplest and most bene- 
ficent remedies. All the drinkers seemed to be satisfied 
with the water, which, I believe, has only one virtue, 
that of strengthening the stomach : yet it is this solitary 
quality which has made it cure almost every possible dis- 
order of body and mind: for, though people with an ankle 
resting on a knee sometimes mysteriously point to their 
toes, and sometimes as solemnly lay their hands upon 
their foreheads, yet I rather believe that almost every 
malady to which the human frame is subject, is either 
by highways or byways connected with the stomach ; 
and I must own I never see a fashionable physician 
mysteriously counting the pulse of a plethoric patient, or 
with a silver spoon on his tongue, importantly looking 
down his red inflamed gullet, (so properly termed by 
Johnson “ the meat-pipe,”) but I feel a desire to exclaim, 
“ Why not tell the poor gentleman at once—sir! you’ve 
eaten too much, you’ve drunk too much, and you’ve not 
taken exercise enough!” That these are the main causes 
of almost every one’s illness, there can be no greater 
proof, than that those sayage nations which live actively 
and temperately have only one great disorder—death. 
The human frame was not created imperfect—it is 
we ourselves who have made it so; there exists no 
donkey in creation so overladen as our stomachs, and it 
is because they groan under the weight so cruelly im- 
posed upon them, that we see people driving them before 
them in herds to drink at one little brunnen. 

A list of the strangers visiting Bad-Ems, Langen- 
Schwalbach, and Schlangenbad, is published twice a 
week, and circulated on all the promenades.* From it, 
I find that there are 1200 visiters at Schwalbach alone— 
an immense number for so small a place. Still, the ha- 
bits of the people are so quiet, that it does not at all bear 
the appearance of an English watering-place, and cer- 
tainly I never befure existed in a society where people 
are left so completely to go their own ways. Whether I 
stroll up and down the promenade or about the town, 
whether I mount the hill or ramble into distant villages, 
no one seems to notice me any more than if I had been 
born there ; and yet out of the 1200 strangers, I happen 
to be the only specimen to be seen of old England. No 
one knows that I have given up feasting in public, for it 
is not the custom to dine always at the same house, but 
when one o’clock comes, people go to the Allee Saal, Gol- 


* This practice might be imitated with advautage at 
the fashionable watering places of America.—E£d. 





dene Kette, &c. just as they feel disposed at the moment. 
There are no horses to be hired at Schwalbach, but a 
profusion of donkeys and mules. It is a pretty, gaudy 
sight to witness a group of these animals carrying ladies 
in their parti-coloured bonnets, &c. descending one ot 
the hills. The saddles are covered with coarse scarlet, 
or bright blue cloth, and the donkey always wears a fine 
red brow-band; nevertheless, under these brilliant colours, 
to the eye 6f a cognoscente, it is casy to perceive that 
the poor creatures are sick in their hearts of their finery, 
and that they are tired, almost unto death, of carrying 
one large curious lady after another to see Hohenstein, 
Adolfseck, and other lions, which without metaphor are 
actually consuming the carcasses of these unhappy asses. 
The other day I myself hired one, but not being allowed 
to have the animal alone, I was obliged to submit to be 
followed by the owner, who, by order of the duke, was 
dressed in a blue smock frock, girded by a buff belt. 

I found that I could not produce the slightest effect on 
the animal’s pace, but that if the man behind me only 
shook his stick, down went the creature’s long ears, and 
on we trotted. By this arrangement, I was hurried by 
objects which I wished to look at, and obliged to crawl 
before what I was exceedingly anxious to leave behind ; 
and altogether it was travelling so very much like a bag of 
sand, that ever since I have much preferred propelling 
myself. 

—<—— 
THE SCHWEIN.GENERAL. 

Every morning at half-past five o’clock, I hear, as T am 
dressing, the sudden blast of an immense long wooden 
horn, from which always proceed the same four notes. I 
have got quite accustomed to this wild réveille, and the 
vibration has scarcely subsided, it is still ringing among 
the distant hills, when, leisurely proceeding from almost 
every door in the street, beho!d a pig! Some, from their 
jaded, care-worn, draggled appearance, are evidently leav- 
ing behind them a numerous litter ; others are great, tall, 
monastic, melancholy-looking creatures, which seem to 
have no other object left in this wretched world than 
to become bacon ; while others are thin, tiny, light-heart- 
ed, brisk, petulant piglings, with the world and all its 
loves and sorrows before them. Of their own accord 
these creatures proceed down the street to join the herds- 
man, who occasionally continues to repeat the sorrowful 
blast from his horn. 

Gregarious, or naturally fond of society, with one curl 
in their tails, and with their noses almost touching the 
ground, the pigs trot on, grunting to themselves and to 
their comrades, halting only whenever they come to any 
thing they can manage to swallow. 

1 have observed that the old ones pass all the carcasses, 
which, trailing to the ground, are hanging before the 
butchers’ shops, as if they were ona sort of parole d’hon- 
neur not to touch them; the middle-aged ones wistfully 
eye this meat, yet jog on also, while the piglings, who (so 
like mankind) have more appetite than judgment, can 
rarely resist taking a nibble; yet, no sooner does the 
dead calf begin again to move, than from the window 
immediately above out pops the head of a butcher, who, 
drinking his coffee, whip in hand, inflicts a prompt pun- 
ishment, sounding quite equal to the offence. 

As I have stated, the pigs, generally speaking, proceed 
of their own accord ; but shortly after they have passed, 
there comcs down our street a little bareheaded, bare- 
footed, stunted dab of a child, about eleven years old,—a 
Flibbertigibbet sort of creature, which, in a drawing, 
one would express by a couple of blots, the small one for 
her head, the other for her body ; while, streaming from 
the latter, there would be a long line ending in a flourish, 
to express the immense whip which the child carries in 
its hand. This little goblin page, the whipper-in, at- 
tendant, or aid-de-camp of the old pig-driver, facetiously 
called at Langen-Schwalbach, the “ Schwein-general,” 
is a being no one looks at, and who looks at nobody. 
Whether the hofs of Schwalbach are full of strangers, or 
empty—whether the promenades are occupied by princes 
or peasants—whether the weather be good or bad, hot, or 
rainy, she apparently never stops to consider: upon such 
vague subjects, it is evident she never for a moment has 
reflected. But such a pair of eyes, for a pig, have per- 
haps seldom beamed from human sockets! The little 
intelligent urchin knows every house from which a pig 
ought to have proceeded; she cun tell by the door being 
open or shut, and even by footmarks, whether the crea- 
ture has joined the herd, or whether, having overslept 
itself, it is still snoring in its sty—a single glance deter- 
mines whether she shall pass a yard or enter it; and ifa 
pig, from indolence or greedincss, be loitering on the 
road, the sting of the wasp cannot be sharper or more 
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spiteful than the cut she gives it. As soon as finishing 
with one strect, she joins her general in the main road, 
the herd slowly proceed down the town. 

As I followed them this morning, they really appeared 
to have no hams at all; their bodies were as flat as if 
they had been squeezed in a vice ; and when they turned 
sideways, their long sharp noses, and tucked-up bellies, 
gave to their profile the appearance of starved grey- 
hounds. 

As I gravely followed this grunting, unearthly-looking 
herd of unclean spirits, through that low part of Langen- 
Schwalbach which is solely inhabited by Jews, I could 
not help fancying that I observed them holding their 
very breaths, as if a loathsome pestilence were passing ; 
for though fat pork be a wicked luxury—a forbidden 
pleasure which the Jew has been supposed occasionelly 
in secret to indulge in, yet one may easily imagine that 
such very lean ugly pigs have not charms enough to 
lead them astray. 

Besides the little girl who brought up the rear, the 
herd was preceded by a boy of about fourteen, whose 
duty it was not to Ict the foremost, the more enterpris- 
ing, or in’ other words, the most empty pig, advance too 
fast. In the middle of the drove, surrounded like a shep- 
herd by his flock, slowly stalked the “ ScHWEIN-GENERAL,” 
a wan, spectre-looking old man, worn out, or nearly so, 
by the arduous and every-day duty of conducting, against 
their wills, a gang of exactly the most obstinate animals 
in creation. A single glance at his jaundiced, ill-natured 
countenance, was sufficient to satisfy one that his temper 
had been soured by the vexatious contraricties and “ un- 
toward events” it had met with. In his left hand he 
held a staff to help himself onwards, while round his 
right shoulder hung one of the most terrific whips that 
could possibly be constructed. At the end of a short 
handle, turning upon a swivel, there was a lash about 
nine feet long, formed like the vertebrm of a snake, each 
joint being an iron ring, which, decreasing in size, was 
closely connected with its neighbour by a band of hard 
greasy leather. The pliability, the weight, and the force 
of this iron whip, rendered it an argument which the 
obstinacy even of the pig was unable to resist; yet, as 
the old man proceeded down the town, he endeavoured 
to speak kindly to the herd; and, as the bulk of them 
receded him, jostling each other, grumbling and grunt- 
ing on their way, he occasionally exclaimed, in a low, 
hollow, worn-out tone of encouragement, “ Nina! Ani- 
na!” (drawling, of course, very long on the last syllable.) 

If any little savoury morsel caused a contention, stop- 
page, or constipation on the march, the old fellow slowly 
unwound his dreadful whip, and by merely whirling it 
round his head, like reading the Riot Act, he generally 
succeeded in dispersing the crowd; but if they neglected 
this solemn warning, if their stomachs proved stronger 
than their judgments, and if the group of greedy pigs 
still continued to stagnate—“ Arrirr!” the old fellow 
exclaimed, and rushing forwards, the lash whirling round 
his head, he inflicted, with strength which no one could 
have fancied he possessed, a smack that seemed absolute- 
ly to electrify the leader. As lightning shoots across 
the heavens, I observed the culprit fly forwards, and for 
many yards continuing to sidle towards the left, it was 
quite evident that the thorn was still smarting in his 
side; and no wonder, poor fellow! for the blow he re- 
ceived would almost have cut a piece out of a door. 

As soon as the herd got out of the town, they began 
gradually to ascend the rocky barren mountain which 
appeared towering above them; and then the labours of 
the Schwein-general and his statf became greater than 
ever; for, as the animals from their solid column began 
to extend or deploy themselves into line, it was necessary 
constantly to ascend and descend the slippery hill, in 
order to outflank them. “ Arntrr!” vociferated the old 
man, striding after one of his rebe!lious subjects; “ Ar- 
riff!” in a shrill tone of voice was re-echoed by the lad, 
as he ran after another; however, in due time, the drove 
reached the ground which was devoted for that day’s 
exercise, the whole mountain being thus taken in regular 
succession. : 

The Schwein-general now halted, and the pigs being 
no longer called upon to advance, but being left entirely 
to their own notions, I became exceedingly anxious at- 
tentively to observe them. 

No wonder, poor reflecting creatures! that they had 
come unwillingly to such a spot—for there appeared 
literally to be nothing for them to eat but hot stones and 
dust; however, making the best of the bargain, they all 
very vigorously sct themselves to work. Looking up 
the bill, they dexterously began to lift up with their 
snouts the largest of the loose stones, and then rubbing 
their noses into the cool ground, I watched their pro- 





ceedings for a very long time. Their tough wet snouts 
seemed to be sensible of the quality of every thing they 
touched ; and thus, out of the apparently barren ground, 
they managed to get fibres of roots, to say nothing of 
worms, beetles, or any other travelling insects they met 
with. As they slowly advanced working up the hill, 
their ears most philosophically shading their eyes from 
the hot sun, I could not help feeling how little we appre- 
ciate the delicacy of several of their senses, and the ex- 
treme acuteness of their instinct. 

There exists perhaps in creation no animal which has 
less justice and more injustice done to him by man than 
the pig. Gifted with every faculty of supplying himself, 
and of providing even against the approaching storm, 
which no creature is better capable of foretelling than a 
pig, we begiy by putting an iron ring through the carti- 
lage of his nose, and having thus barbarously deprived 
him of the power of scarching for and analyzing his 
food, we generally condemn him, for the rest of his life, 
to solitary confinement in a sty. 

While his faculties are still his own, only observe how, 
with a bark or snort, he starts if you approach him, and 
mark what shrewd intelligence there is in his bright 
twinkling little eye: but with pigs, as with mankind, 
idleness is the root of all evil. The poor animal, finding 
that he has absolutely nothing to do—having no enjoy- 
ment—nothing to look forward to but the pail which 
feeds him, naturally most eagerly, or as we accuse him, 
most greedily, greets its arrival. Having no natural 
business or diversion—nothing to occupy his brain—the 
whole powers of his system are directed to the digestion 
of a superabundance of food. ‘To encourage this, nature 
assists him with sleep, which lulling his better faculties, 
leads his stomach to become the ruling power of his sys- 
tem—a tyrant that can bear no one’s presence but his 
own. The poor pig, thus treated, gorges himself—sleeps 
—eats again—sleeps—awakens in a fright—screams— 
struggles against the blue apron—screams fainter and 
fainter—turns up the whites of his little eyes—and— 
dies! 

It is probably from abhorrigg this picture, that I know 
of nothing which is more distressing to me than to wit- 
ness an indolent man eating his own home-fed pork. 

There is something so horridly similar between the 
life of the human being and that of his victim—their 
notions on all subjects are so unnaturally contracted— 
there is such a melancholy resemblance between the 
strutting residence in the village, and the stalking con- 
finement of the sty—between the sound of the dinner-bell 
and the rattling of the pail—between snoring in an arm- 
chair and grunting in clean straw—that, when I contrast 
the “ pig’s countenance” in the dish with that of his lord 
and master, who, with outstretched elbows, sits leaning 
over it, I own I always feel it is so hard the one should 
have killed the other—in short, there is a sort of “ Tu 
quoque, Brute!” moral in the picture, which, to my 
mind, is most painfully distressing. 

But to return to the Schwein-general, whom, with his 
horn and whip, I have left on the steep side of a barren 
mountain, 

In this situation do the pigs remain every morning 
for four hours, enjoying little else than air and exercise. 
At about nine or ten o’clock, they begin their march 
homewards, ond nothing can form a greater contrast 
than their entry into their native town does to their exit 
from it. 

Their eager anxicty to get to the dinner-trough that 
awaits them is almost ungovernable ; and they no sooner 
reach the first houses of the town, than a sort of “ sauve 
qui peut” motion takes place; away each then starts to- 
wards his dulce domum: and it is really curious to stand 
still and watch how very quickly they canter by, greedi- 
ly grunting and snuffling, as if they could smell with 
their stomachs, as well as their noses, the savoury food 
which was awaiting them. 

At half-past four, the same four notes of the same horn 
are heard again; the pigs once more assemble—once 
more tumble over the hot stones on the mountain—once 
more remain there for four hours—and in the evening 
once again return to their styes. 

Such is the life of the pigs not only of Langen-Schwal- 
bach, but of those of every village throughout a great 
part of Germany: every day of their existence, summer 
and winter, is spent in the way I have described. The 
squad consists here of about a hundred and fifty, and for 
each pig the poor old Schwein-general receives forty 
kreuzers, (about 13d.) for six months’ drilling of each 
recruit. ‘This income, therefore, is about 20/.a year, out 


of which he has to pay the board, lodging, and clothing 
of his two aide-de-camps ; and when one considers how 





unremittingly this poor fellow-creature has to contend 


with the gross appetites, sulky tempers, and pig-headed 
dispositions of the swinish multitude, surely not even the 
most niggardly reformer would wish to curtail his emo- 
luments. 

—<——— 


THE LUTHERAN CHAPEL. 


I have just come from the little Lutheran Chapel, and 
while the picture is fresh before my mind, I will endea- 
vour to describe it. 

On entering the church, the service I found had begun, 
and the first thing which struck me was, that the pulpit 
was empty, there being no minister of any sort or kind 
to be seen! The congregation were chanting a psalm 
to very much the same sort of drawling tune which one 
hears in England ; yet the difference in their performance 
of it was very remarkable. As all were singing about 
as loud as they could, the chorus was certainly too much 
for the church: indeed, the sound had not only filled its 
walls, but, streaming out of the doors and every aperture, 
it had rolled down the main street, where I had met it 
long before I reached the church. Yet, though it was 
certainly administered in too strong a dose, it was im- 
possible to help acknowledging that it proceeded from a 
peasantry who had a gift or natural notion of music, 
quite superior to any thing one meets with in an English 
village, or even in a London church. The song was 
simple, and the lungs from which it proceeded were too 
stout, yet there was nothing to offend the ear: in short, 
there were no bad faults to eradicate—no nasal whine— 
no vulgar tremulous mixture of two notes—no awkward 
attempts at musical finery—but in every bar there was 
tune and melody; and with apparently no one to guide 
them, these native musicians proceeded with their psalm 
in perfect harmony and concert. 

As this singing lasted nearly twenty minutes, I had 
plenty of time to look about me. The church, which, 
with its little spire, stands on a gentle eminence above 
the houses of the main street, is a small oblong building 
of four windows in length by two in breadth; the glass 
in these recesses is composed of round plain unpainted 
panes, about the size of a common tea-saucer. The in- 
side of the building is whitewashed: a gallery of un- 
painted wood, supported by posts very rudely hewn, 
going nearly round three sides of it. There were no 
pews, but rows of benches occupied about three-fourths 
of the body of the church; the remaining quarter (which 
was opposite to the principal entrance door) being ele- 
vated three steps above the rest. At the back of this 
little platform, leaning against the wall, there was a pul- 
pit containing only one reading-desk, and above it a 
sounding-board, surmounted by a gilt image of the sun 
—the only ornament in the church. In front of the 
pulpit, between it and the congregation, I observed a 
small high oblong table, covered with a plain white table- 
cloth; and, on the right and left of the pulpit, there 
existed an odd-looking pew, latticed so closely that no 
one could see at all perfectly through it. 

The three galleries were occupied by men dresscd all 
alike in the common blue cloth Sunday clothes of the 
country. The benches beneath were filled with women ; 
and as I glanced an eye from one row to another, it was 
impossible to help regretting the sad progress, or rather 
devastation, which fashion is making in the national 
costume even of the little village of Langen-Schwalbach. 
Three benches nearest to the door were filled with wo- 
men all dressed in the old genuine “ buy a broom” cos- 
tume of this country—their odd little white caps, their 
open stays, and their fully-plaited short petticoats seem- 
ing to have been cast in one model; in short, they were 
clad in the native livery of their hills. Next to these 
were seated four rows of women and girls, who, nibbling 
at novelty, had ventured to exchange the caps of their 
female ancestors for plain horn combs; over their stays 
some had put cotton gowns, the coloured patterns of 
which seemed to be vulgarly quarreling among each 
other for precedence. Next came a row of women in 
caps, frilled and bedizencd. 

The Langen-Schwalbach ladies, who oceupied the other 
two benches, and who were seated behind a row of boys 
immediatcly before the white table, had absolutely ven- 
tured to put on their heads bonnets with artificial flowers, 
&c.; in short, they had rigged themselves out as fine 
ladies—wore gloves—tight shoes—blew their noses with 
handkerchiefs, evidently conceiving themsclves (as indeed 
they were) fit for London, Paris, or any other equally 
brilliant speck in the fashionable world. 

As soon as the singing was over a dead pause ensued, 
which lasted for many seconds; and I was wondering 
from what part of the chapel the next human voice would 





procecd, when very indistinctly 1 saw something moving 
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in one of the latticed pews—slowly it glided towards the 
stair of the pulpit, until mounting above the lattice-work, 
the uncertain vision changed into a remarkably tall, 
portly gentleman in black, who was now clearly seen 
leisurely ascending towards the pulpit, on the right of 
which hung a large black slate, on which were written, 
in white chalk, the numbers 414 and 309. 

As soon as the clergyman had very gravely glanced 
his eyes round the whole church, as if to recognise his 
congregation, he slowly, syllable by syllable, began an 
extempore address; and the first words had scarcely left 
his lips, when I could not help feeling that I was listen- 
ing to the deepest, the gravest, and the most impressive 
voice I ever remember to. have heard. But the whole 
appearance and manner of the man quite surprised me— 
so completely superior was he to any thing I had at all 
expected to have met with. Indeed, for many minutes, 
I had given up all hopes of hearing any clergyman at 
all; certainly not one whose every look, word, and ac- 
tion seemed to proceed from the deepest thought and 
reflection. Dressed in a suit of common black clothes, 
he had apparently nothing to distinguish his holy voca- 
tion but the two white bands which are worn by our 
clergymen, and which appeared to be the only neckcloth 
he wore. Ina loud calm tone of voice, which, perfectly 
devoid of energy, seemed to be directed not to the hearts 
but to the understandings of his hearers, he advocated a 
cause in which he evidently felt that he was triumphant; 
and the stillness of his attitude, the deep calmness of his 
voice, and the icy cold deliberation with which he spoke, 
proved that he was master not only of his subject, but of 
himself. 

Every word he said was apparently visible in his eyes, 
as if reflected there from his brain. He stood neither 
entreating, commanding, nor forbidding; but like a man 
mathematically demonstrating a problem, he was, step 
by step, steadily laying before the judgment of his read- 
ers truths and arguments which he well knew it was out 
of their power to deny. When he kad reached his cli- 
max, he suddenly changed his voice, and apparently 
conscious of the victory he had gained, in a sort of half- 
deep tone he began to ask a series of questions, each of 
which was followed by a long pause ; and in these solemn 
moments, when his argument had gained its victory— 
when the fabric he had been raising was crowned with 
success—there was a benignity in the triumph of his un- 
expected smile, which I could not but admire, as the 
momentary iy seemed to arise more for the sake of 
others than for his own. 

Occasionally during the discourse he raised a hand 
towards heaven—occasionally he firmly placed it on the 
bosom of his own dark cloth waistcoat, and then, slowly 
extending it towards his congregation, it fell again life- 
less to his side ; yet these actions, trifling as they were, 
became very remarkable, when contrasted with the mo- 
tionless attention of the congregation. 

At times an old woman, with the knuckle of her 
shrivelled finger, would wipe an eye, as if the subject 
were stealing from her head to her heart; but no show 
of feeling was apparent in the minister who was address- 
ing her ;—with apostolic dignity, he coldly proceeded 
with his argument, and amidst the storm, the tempest of 
her feelings, he calmly walked upon the wave! Never 
did I before see a human being listened to with such 
statue-like attention. 

As soon as the discourse was concluded, the psalm 
was given out—a general rustling of leaves was heard, 
and ina few moments the whole congregation began, 
with open barn-door mouths, to sing. During this ope- 
ration the preacher did not sit up in his pulpit to be 
stared at, but his presence not being required there, he 
descended into his pew, where I could just faintly trace 
him through the lattice-work. Whether he sang or not 
Ido not know,—he was probably resting after his fa- 
tigue. 

The singing lasted a long time—the tune and perform- 
ance were much what I have already described, and 
when the psalm came to an end, the same dead pause 
ensued. Jt continued rather longer than before; at last 
the front door of the latticed pew opened, and out walked 
the tall, self-same clergyman in black. As he slowly 
advanced along the little platform, there was a general 
rustling of the congregation shutting their books, until 
he stood directly in front of the little high table covered 
with the white cloth. 

With the same pale, placid dignity of manner, he pro- 
nounced a short blessing on the congregation, who all 
leant forwards, as if anxious to receive it; and then drop- 
ping his two arms, which, during this short ceremony, 
had been extended before him, he turned round, and as 


shuffled out the other way, until, in a few seconds, the 
small Lutheran chapel of Langen-Schwalbach was empty. 
—<—— 
THE NEW SCHOOL. 

One morning, during breakfast, I observed several 
little children passing my window in their best clothes. 
The boys wore a sort of green sash of oak-leaves, which, 
coming over the right shoulder, crossed the back and 
breast, and then winding once round the waist, hung in 
two ends on the left side. The girls, dressed in common 
white frocks, had roses in their hair, and held green gar- 
lands in their hands. On exquiring the reason of the 
children being dressed in this way, I found out, with 
some difficulty, that there was to be a great festival and 
procession, to celebrate the taking possession of a new 
school, which, built by the town, was only just com- 
pleted. Accordingly, following some of the little ones 
down the main street, I passed this village seminary, 
whose first birth-day was thus about to be commemo. 
rated. It was a substantial building, consisting of a 
centre with two square projecting wings, and it was quite 
large enough to be taken by any stranger for the Hotel 
de Ville of Langen-Schwalbach. Wreaths of oak-leaves 
were suspended in front, and long verdant garlands from 
the same trees hung in festoons from one wing to the 
other. It was impossible to contrast the size of this 
building with the small houses in its neighbourhood, 
without feeling how creditable it was to the inhabitants 
of so small a town, thus to show that a portion of the 
wealth they had mildly sucked from the stranger’s purse 
was so sensibly and patriotically expended. The scale 
of the building seemed to indicate that the peasants of 
Langen-Schwalbach were liberal enough to desire that 
their children should grow up more enlightened than 
themselves ; and as I passed it, I could not help recol- 
lecting, with feelings of deep regret, that although in 
England there is no art or trade that has not made great 
improvement and progress, the cramped, pater-noster 
system of our public schools, as well as of our universi- 
ties, have too long remained almost the only pools stagnant 
in the country—a fact which can scarcely be reconciled 
with the rapid progress which our lower orders have 
lately made in useful knowledge. 

After passing this new seminary, I continued descend- 
ing the main street about one hundred yards, which 
brought me to a small crowd of people, standing before 
the old school, into the door of which, creeping under 
the arms of the people, child after child hurried and dis- 
appeared, like a bee going into its hive. 

The old school of Langen-Schwalbach is one of the 
most ancient buildings in the town. Its elevation is 
fantastic, bordering on the grotesque. The gable seems 
to be nodding forwards, the hump-backed roof to be sink- 
ing in. The wooden frame-work of the house, composed 
of beams purposely bent into almost every form, has 
besides been very curiously hewn and carved; and on 
the front wall, placed most irregularly, there are several 
inscriptions, such as “ora et labora,” “1552,” and then 
again a sentence in German, dated 1643, describing that 
in that year the house was repaired. There is also a 
grotesque image on the wall, of a child hugging a cor- 
nucopia, &c. &c. Nevertheless, though all the parts of 
this ancient edifice are very rude, there is “a method in 
the madness” with which they are arranged, that, some- 
how or other, makes the tout ensemble very pleasing ; 
and whether it be admitted to be good-looking or not, 
its venerable appearance almost any one would be dis- 
posed to respect. 

I observed that no one entered this door but the chil- 
dren. However, as in this simple civil country great 
privileges are granted to strangers, (for here, like kings, 
they can hardly do wrong,) I ascended an old rattle-trap 
staircase, until coming to a landing-place, I found one 
large room on my left crammed full of little boys, and 
one on my right overflowing with little girls—these two 
chambers composing the whole of the building. 

On the landing-place I met the three masters, all 
dressed very respectably in black cloth clothes. The 
senior was about forty years of age, the two others quiet 
nice-looking young men of about twenty-six, one of 
whom, to my very great astonishment, addressed me in 
English. He spoke the language very well, said he could 
read it with ease, but added, that he had great difficulty 
in understanding it, unless when spoken very slowly ; in 
short, as an enjoyment during the long-winded evenings 
of winter, he hd actually taught himself our hissing 
crabbed language, which he had only heard spoken by a 
solitary Englishman whose acquaintance he had formed 
last year. 





he slowly walked towards his lattived cell, the people all 


He seemed not only to be well acquainted with our 


English authors, but talked very sensibly about the insti- 
tutions and establishments of our country ; in short, he 
evidently knew a great deal more of England than Eng- 
land knows of Langen-Schwalbach, of the duchy of 
Nassau, or of many much vaster portions of the globe. 
He informed me that the school was composed of 150 
boys, and about the same number of girls ;—that, of these 
300 children, 180 were protestants, 90 catholics,—and 
that since the year 1627, the town having agreed to admit 
to the blessings and advantages of education the children 
of the Jews, there were twenty little boys of that persua- 
sion, and one girl. Having witnessed the prejudice, and 
indeed hatred, which Christians and Jews in many coun- 
tries mutually entertain towards each other, I was not a 
little surprised at the statement thus related to me. 

After listening for some time to the tutor, he offered 
to show me the children, and accordingly with some dif- 
ficulty we worked our way into the boys’ room. It was 
a pretty sight to witness such an assemblage of little 
fellows with clean shining faces, and their native oak- 
leaves gave a freshness to the scene which was very 
delightful. 

Among these white-haired laddies, most of whom were 
from four to eight years of age, it was quite unnecessary 
to enquire which were the Jew boys, for there each 
stood, as distinctly marked as their race is all over the 
face of the globe; yet I must acknowledge they were by 
far the handsomest children in the room, looking much 
more like Spaniards than Germans. ‘Tue chamber full 
of little girls would have pleased any body, so nicely 
were they dressed, and apparently so well-behaved. 
Several were exceedingly pretty children, and the gar- 
lands they held in their hands, the wreaths of roses 
which bloomed on their heads, and the smiles that 
beamed in their faces, formed as pretty a mixture of 
the animal and vegetable creation as could well be ima- 
gined. 

In one corner stood the only Jewish girl in the room, 
and Rebecca herself could not have had a handsomer 
nose, a pair of brighter eyes, or a more marked expres- 
sion of countenance. She was more richly dre’sed than 
the other village girls—wore a necklace, and I observed 
a thick gold or brass ring on the forefinger of her left 
hand. We went several times from one room full of 
children to the other ; and it was really pleasing to see, 
in a state of such thoughtless innocence, those who were 
to become the future possessors of the houses and pro- 
perty of Langen-Schwalbach. All of a sudden, a signal 
was given to the children to descend, and it became then 
quite as much as the three masters could do to make 
them go out of the room hand-in-hand. Down scrambled 
first the boys, and then more quietly followed the little 
girls, though not without one or two screams proceeding 
from those who, in their hurry, had dropped their gar- 
lands. One of these green hoops I picked up, and seeing 
a little girl erying her heart out, I gave it to her, and no 
balm of Gilead ever worked so sudden a cure, for away 
she ran, and joined her comrades, laughing. 

As soon as the children had all left the two rooms, 
the three masters descended, and we followed them into 
the street, where the civil authorities of the town, and 
almost all the parents of the little ones, had assembled. 
With great difficulty the children were all collected to- 
gether in a group, in the open air, exactly in front of 
the school, and when this arrangement was effected, the 
mayor, two catholic ministers, two protestant clergymen, 
and the three masters, stood exactly in front of the chil- 
dren, facing also the house from which they had pro- 
ceeded. For some time, the masters and the four Christian 
ministers stood smiling and talking to each other; how- 
ever, at last the mayor made a bow, every body took off 
their hats, the ministers’ countenances stiffened, and for 
a few seconds a dead silence ensued. At last the mayor, 
with due ceremony, took off his hat, when the youngest 
of the Lutheran ministers, advancing one step in front, 
commenced a long addréss to the children. 

What he said [ was not near enough to hear; but I 
saw constantly beaming in his countenance that sort of 
benevolent smile, which would be natural almost to any 
one, in addressing so very youthful a congregation. Oc- 
casionally he pointed with his hand to heaven, and then, 
continuing his subject, smiled as if to cheer them on the 
way; but the little toads, instead of attending to him, 
were all apparently eager to get to their fine new school ; 
and with roses on their heads, and garlands in their 
hands, they seemed as if they did not feel that they stood 
in need of a routing dose of good advice; in short, not 
one of them appeared to pay the slightest attention to a 
discourse which could not but have been very interesting 
to the parents. However, in one respect, 1 must own I 





was slightly disappointed; the burden of the discourse 
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must have been on the duties and future prospects of 
the children, and on the honours and advantages of the 
new school; for I particularly remarked that not once 
did the clergyman point or address himself to the old 
building—not a single eye but my own was ever turned 
towards it, and none but myself seemed to feel for it any 
regret that it was about to lose a village importance 
which for so many years it had enjoyed. It was sen- 
tenced to be deserted, and walls which had long been 
enlivened by the cheerful sound of youthful voices, were 
in their old age suddenly to be bereft of all! 

I could not help feeling for the old institution, and 
when the discourse was ended—when hats had returned 
to people’s heads, and when the procession of children, 
followed by the ministers, had already begun to move, 
I could not for some time take my eyes off the old fabric. 
The date 1552, and the rude-looking image of the boy, 
particularly attracted my attention; however, the old 
hive was deserted,—the bees had swarmed,—had already 
hovered in the air, and to their new abode they had all 
flown away. Jostled from my position by people who 
were following the procession, I proceeded onwards with 
the crowd, but not without mumbling to myself— 


Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to him whose course is run. 


As soon as the children reached their fine new abode, 
a band, which had been awaiting their arrival, struck up; 
and in the open air they instantly sung a hymn. The 
doors were then thrown open, and in high glee the little 
creatures scrambled up the staircase, and the mayor, 
clergymen, and schoolmasters having followed, a great 
rush was made by parents and spectators. I managed 
to gain a good place, but in a very few moments the 
room was filled, and so jammed up with people, that they 
could scarcely raise their hands to wipe the perspiration 
which soon began to appear very copiously on all 
faces. It became dreadfully hot, and besides suffering 
from this cause, I felt by no means happy at a calcula- 
tion which very unwelcomely kept forcing itself into my 
mind, namely,—that the immense weight of human flesh 
which was for the first time trying new beams, might 
produce a consummation by no means ‘devoutly to be 
wished.” 

As soon as order was established, and silence obtained, 
the catholic minister addressed the children ; and when 
he had finished, the tall Lutheran clergyman, whose des- 
cription I have already given to the reader, followed in 
his deepest tone, and with his gravest demeanour ; but it 
was all lost upon the children; indeed it was so hot, and 
we were so little at our ease, that all were very glad, 
indeed, to hear him conclude by the word “ Amen !” 

The children now sung another hymn, which, in a 
cooler climate, would have been quite beautiful; the 
mayor made a bow—the thing was at an end, and I 
believe every one was as much delighted as myself to 
get once again into pure fresh air. ; 

As I had been told by the teacher that the children 
would dance and eat in the evening, at four o'clock, I 
went again to the school at that hour, expecting that 
there would be what in England would be called “ a ball 
and supper ;” however, the supper had come first, and 
the remains of it were on two long tables. The feast 


which the little ones had been enjoying had consisted of 


a slice of white bread and a glass of Rhenish wine for 
each: and, as soon as I entered the room, two policemen 
bowed and begged me to be seated. ‘They and their 
friends were evidently regaling themselves with the wine 
which had been furnished for the children: however, the 
little creatures did not seem to want it, and I was very 
glad to see it inflaming the eyes of the old party, and 
flushing their cheeks, instead of having a similar effect 
on the young ones. 

It had been settled that the children were to dance ; 
but they were much too young to care for such an 
amusement. Tie little boys had got together at one 
end of the room, and the girls were sitting laughing at 
the other, both groups being as happily independent as 
it was possible to be. Sometimes the boys amused them- 
selves with a singing game—one chanting a line, and 
all the rest bursting in with the chorus, which, though it 
contained nearly as much laughter as music, showed 
that the youngsters were well enough conversant with 
both. The girls had also their song. As I left the room 
several of the children were singing on the stairs—all 
were as happy as I had desired to see them ; and yet I 
firmly believe that the whole festival I have described,— 
oak-leaves, roses, garlands, festoons, bread, wine, &c., 
altogether,—could not have cost the town of Langen 
Schwalbach ten shillings! Nevertheless, in its history, 
the opening of a public establishment so useful to future 





generations, and so creditable to the present one, was an 
event of no inconsiderable importance. 


daughter supporting the trembling dilapidated fabric of 
the being to whom she owes her birth; indeed, it is as 
impossible for man to withhold the respect and pity 


which is due to age whenever it is seen labouring under 


THE OLD PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


The old Protestant Church, at the lower extremity of 
Langen-Schwalbach, has not been preached in for about 
three years ; and being locked up, I had to call for ad- 
mission at a house in the centre of the town. 
was not at home, but his wife (very busily employed in 
dressing, against its will, a squalling infant) pointed to 
the key, which I gravely took from a nai! over her head. 
This venerable building stands, or rather totters, on a 
small eminence close to the road—long rents in its walls, 
and the ruinous, decayed state of the mortar, sufficiently 
denoting its great antiquity. The roof and spires are 
still covered with slates which seem fluttering as if about 
to take their departure. The churchyard continues in 
the valley to be the only Christian receptacle for the dead; 
and within its narrow limits, Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists end their worldly differences by soundly 
sleeping together, side by side. Here and there a tree is 
seen standing at the head of a Protestant’s grave; but, 
though the twig was exclusively planted there, yet its 
branches, like knowledge, have gradually extended them- 
selves, until they now wave and droop alike over those 
who, thus joined in death, had, nevertheless, lived in 





its real infirmities, as it is for him to contain his admira- 
tion of the natural loveliness of youth. The parent and 
child, thus contrasted, render to each other ‘services of 
which both appear to be insensible; for the mother does 
The man| not seem aware how the shattered outlines of her faded 
frame heighten the robust, blooming beauties of her 
child, who, in her turn, seems equally unconscious how 
beautifully and eloquently her figure explains, and pleads 
for the helpless decrepitude of age! In the Bzbel con- 
fusion of our fashionable world, this beautifully arranged 
contrast of nature, the effect of which no one who has 
ever seen it can forget, does not exist. Before the hair 
has grown really grey—before time has imparted to it 
even its autumnal tint, it is artfully replaced by dark 
flowing locks, obtained by every revolting contrivance. 
The grave itself is attacked—our living dowagers of the 
present day do not hesitate to borrow their youthful 
ornaments even from the dead-—and to such a horrid ex- 
treme has fashion encouraged this unnatural propensity, 
that even the carcass of the soldier, who has fallen in a 
foreign land, and who— 


leaving in battle no blot on his name, 


Looks proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame— 


paltry opposition to each other. The rank grass also}has not been respected! One would think that the 
grows with equal luxuriance over all, as if the turf, like] ribands and honours on his breast, flapping in the wind, 
the trees, was anxious to level all human animosities, and} would have scared even the vulture from such prey; but 
to becume the winding-shcet or covering of Christian]no! the orders which the London dentist has received 


fraternities which ought never to have disputed. 


must, he pleads, be punctually executed ; and it is a re- 


In various parts of the cemetery I observed several] yolting fact, but too well known to “ the ,trade,” that 
worn out, wooden, triangular monuments on the totter ; many, and many, and many a set of teeth which bit the 
while others were lying prostrate on the grass—the “ hic} dust of Waterloo, by an untimely resurrection, appeared 
Jacet” being exactly as applicable to each of themselves} again on earth, smiling lasciviously at Almack’s ball! 
as to the departed being, whose life and death they had] So much for what is termed FASHION. 


vainly presumed to commemorate. Although the in- 


After rambling about the churchyard for some minutes, 


scriptions recorded by these frail historians were scarcely occasionally spelling at an inscription, and sometimes 
legible, yet roses and annual flowers, blooming on the} looking at (not picking) a sepulchral flower, I walked to 
grave, plainly showed that there was still in existence the church door, and turning round its old-fashioned key, 


some friendly hand, some foot, some heart, that moved 


which, ever since I had received it, had been dangling in 


with kindly recollection towards the dead. Upon several] my hand, the lock started back, and then, as if I had 
recent graves of children there were placed, instead of| said “ Open, Sesame !”’ the door opened. 


tombstones, the wreaths of artificial flowers, which 


On looking before me, my first impression was that 


during their funcral, had either rested upon the coffin, or|my head was swimming! for the old gallery, hanging 
had been carried in the hands of parents and friends.|like the gardens of Babylon, seemed to be wreathing ; 
The sun and rain—the wind and storm—had blanched] the four-and-twenty pews were leaning sideways; the 
the artificial bloom from the red roses, and, of course,|aisle, or approach to the altar, covered with heaps of 
had sullied the parity of the white ones ; yet this worth-| rubbish, was an undulating line, and an immense sepul- 
less finery, lying on the newly moved earth, had probably|chral flag-stone had actually been lifted up at one side, 
witnessed unaffected feelings, to which the cold, white}as if the corpse, finding the church deserted, had 
marble monument is often a stranger. The little heap of] resolutely burst from his grave, and had wrenched him- 
perishable wreaths, so lightly piled one upon the other,| self once again into daylight. The pulpit was out of its 
was the act, the tribute, the effusion of the moment; it] perpendicular ; some pictures, loosely hanging againt the 
was all the mother had had to record her feelings ; it] wall, had turned away their faces; and a couple of planks 
was what she had left behind her, as she tore herself] were resting diagonally against the altar, as if they had 
away ; and though it could not, I own, be compared to a| fallen from the roof. I really rubbed my eyes, fancying 
monument sculptured by an artist, yef, resting above|that they were disordered; however, the confusion I 


the coffin, it had one intrinsic value—at least, it had 
been left there by a friend! 


witnessed was real, and as nearly as possible as I have 
described it. Still, however, there was no dampness in 


At one corner of the churchyard, there was a grave|the church, and it was, I thought, a remarkable proof of 


which was only just completed. The living labourers 


the dryness of the light mountain air of Langen- 


had retired from it; the dead tenant had not yet arrived ;|Schwalbach, that the sepulchral wreaths of artificial 


but the moment I looked into it, I could not help feeling 


flowers which were hanging around on the walls were 


how any one of our body snatchers would have rubbed]as starched and stiff as on the day they were placed 
his rough hands, and what rude raptures he would have} there. 


enjoyed, at observing that the lid of the coflin would be 


A piece of dingy black cloth with narrow white fringe 


deposited scarcely a foot and a half below the sod. 
However, in the little duchy of Nassau, human corpses 
have not yet become coin current in the realm; and 
whatever may be a man’s troubles during his life, at 
Langen-Schwalbach he may truly say he will, at least, 
find rest in the grave. 

I know it is very wrong—I know that one is always 
blamed for bringing before the mind of wealthy people 
any truth which is at all disagreeabie to them ; yet on 
the brink of this grave I could not help feeling how 
very much one ought to detest the polite Paris and 
London fashion of smartening up us old people with the 
teeth and hair of the dead ! It always scems to me so un- 
fair, for us who have kad our day—who have ourselves 
been young—to attempt, when we grow old, to deprive 
the rising generation of the advantage of that contrast 
which so naturally enhances their beauties. The spring 
of life, to be justly appreciated and admired, requires to 
be compared with the snow and storms of winter, and if 
by chicanery you hide the latter, the sunshine of the 
former loses a great portion of its beauty. In naked, 
savage life, there exists no picture on which I have so 








was the only ornament to the pulpit, from which both 
book and minister had so long departed. The thing was 
altogether on the totter ; yet when I reftected what little 
harm it had done in the world, and how much good, | 
could not help acknowledging that respect was justly due 
to its old age, and that, even by the stranger, it ought to 
be regarded with sentiments of veneration. In gazing 
at monuments of antiquity, one of the most natural 
pleasures which the mind enjoys is being by thei fanci- 
fully transported to the scenes which they so clearly 
commemorate. ‘The Roman amphitheatre becomes filled 
with gladiators and spectators ;—the streets of Pompeii 
are seen again thronged with people ;—the Grecian 
temple is ornamented with the votive offerings of heroes 
and of senators ;—even the putrid marsh of Marathon 
teems with noble recollections ;—while at home, on the 
battlements of our old English castles, we easily figure 
to ourselves barons proud of their deeds, and vassals in 
armour faithfully devoted to their service : in short, while 
beholding such scenes, the heart glows, until by its fever- 
ish heat, feelings are produced to which no one can be 
completely insensible : however, when we awaken from 








repeatedly gazed with calm pleasure, as that of the 


this delightful dream, it is difficult, indeed impossible, to 
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drive away the painful moral which, sooner or later in 


they inhabit being just above and below the great origi- 


the day, proves to us much too clearly, that these ruins/nal brunnen or fountain, which, as I have stated, was 


have outlived, and in fact commemorate, the errors, the 
passions, and the prejudices, which caused them to be 


built. 


Bat after looking up at the plain, unassuming pulpit 
of an old Lutheran church, one feels, long after one has 
left it, that all that has procecded from its simple desk 
has been to promulgate peace, good-will, and happiness 
among mankind—and though, in its old age, it be now 
deserted, yet no one can deny that the seeds which in 
various directions it has scattered before the wind are 
not only vigorously flourishing in the little valley in 
which it stands, but must continue there and elsewhere 
to produce effects, which time itself can scarcely anni- 


hilate. 


Turning towards the altar, I was looking at pictures 
of the twelve apostles, who, like sentinels at their posts, 
were in various attitudes surrounding it, when the great 
clock in the belfry struck four, and so little did I expect 
to hear any noise at all, that I could not help starting at 
being thus suddenly reminded, that the watch was still 
ticking in the fob of the dead soldier—in short, that that 
clock was still faithfully pointing out the progress of 
time, though the church to which it belonged had already, 
practically speaking, terminated its existence ! 
did I before listen to four vibrations of an old church 
clock with more reverential attention : however, at each 
stroke involuntary looking upwards, I did not altogether 
enjoy the sight of some loose rafters which were hanging 
over my head. I therefore very quietly moved onwards, 
yet, passing a small door, I could not resist clainbering 
up an old well staircase which led to the belfry; not, 
however, until I had calculated that, as the building 
could bear the bells, my weight was not likely to turn 
the scale. I did not, however, feel disposed to reach the 
bells, but managed, through a rent in the wall, to look 
down on the roof, and such a scene of devastation it 
would be difficult to describe. ‘Fhe half mouldered slates 
had not only been ripped away by the wind in every 
direction, but the remainder appeared as if they were 
just ready to follow in the flight. 
in, and altogether it looked so completely on the totter, 
that the slightest additional weight would have brought 
every thing to the ground. After descending, I went 
once more round the church, opened some of the old 
latticed pews—peeped into the marble font, which was 
half filled with decayed mortar—took up a bird’s nest 
that had fallen into the chancel from the roof, and stroll- 
ing towards the altar, I found there a small board cover- 
ed with white pasteboard, and ornamented with a garland 
of roses. On this simple tablet were inscribed, in black 
letters, the names of the little band of Langen-Schwal.- 
bachians who had been present in the great campaign of 
1815; and in case the reader should like to know not 
only who were the heroes of so remote a valley, but also 
what sort of names they possessed, I offer him a copy 


The roof was bending 


celebrated for its medicinal properties even in the time 
of the Romans. This immense spring, which rises 
within a foot and a half of the surface of the ground, 
(being then carried away by a subterranean drain,) is 
twoor three times as large asthe Stahl brunnen, the Wein 
brunnen, or the fashionable Pauline. It contains very 
little iron, being principally sulphureous. Froin the 
violence with which it rises from the rock, the water is 
apparently constantly boiling, and such a suffocating gas 
arises from it, that, as at the Grotto del Cane, at Naples, 
one single inhalation would be nearly sufficient to deprive 
a person of his senses. Besides being strongly impreg- 
nated with this gas, it has also such an unearthly taste, 
that one almost fancies it must flow direct from the 
cellar of his Satanic majesty. Still, however, the Jews 
constantly drink, cook, and even wash with this water ; 
however, being below the surface, it is necessary for 
them to stoop into the suffocating vapour whenever they 
fill their pitchers ; and as one sees Jewess after Jewess 
dipping her dark greasy head into this infernal cauldron, 
holding her breath, and then suddenly raising her head, 
with a momentary paleness and an aspiration which suffi- 
ciently explain her sensations, one feels any thing but 
sympathy for a being who can voluntarily flutter in 
such a fetid climate. 

With sentiments, I fear, not very liberal, I stood for 
many minutes looking at those who came to fill their 
pitchers ; at last, rather a better feeling shooting across 
me, I resolved once more to make a trial of water on 
which so many of my fellow-creatures seemed to subsist, 
and I accordingly dipped my hand into a large washing- 
tub which an old Jewess had half suffocated herself in 
filling with her pitcher. ‘The woman offered me no sign 
or word of disrespect, but I saw her casst a withering 
look at the water, as if a cup of poison had been poured 
into it; she continued, however, very quietly to fill her 
other tubs ; but after I had walked away, turning sudden. 
ly round for a moment, I saw her upset the tub from 
which I had drunk, her lips muttering at the same time 
some short observation to a sister Jewess standing beside 
her. 

I could not, however, help acknowledging that her 
prejudice was not more illiberal, and certainly far more 
excusable, than my own 

—=>>— 


THE HARVEST. 
All this day I have been strolling about the fields 


oats, rye, and wheat (principally bearded) are much 
heavier than any one would expect from such light and 
apparently poor land; but the heavy dews which charac- 
ierise the summer climate of this high country impart 
a nourishment which, in richer lands, often lies dormant 
trom drought. In Nassau, the corn is cut principally by 


watching the getting in of the harvest. ‘The crops of 


of the muster roll of those thus distinguished for having | women, who use a sickle so very small and light, that it 


served their native country, which the German language | seems but little labour to wield it. 
the morning, and with short intervals of rest continue till| and wears very expensive shoes; as soon as he becomes 


eleven o'clock, when the various village bells suddenly 


emphatically calls “ Vaterland.”— 


They begin early in 


lcountry covered with these stacks resembles a vast en- 
campment. 

The carts and wagons used for carrying the corn are 
exceedingly well adapted tothe country. Their particu- 
lar characteristic is excessive lightness, and, indeed, were 
they heavy, it would be quite impossible for any cattle 
to draw them up and down the hills. Occasionally they 
are drawn by horses—often by small active oxen; but 
cows more generally perform this duty, and with quite 
as much patience as their mistresses, at the same 
moment, are labouring before them at the sickle. The 
yoke, or beam, by which these cows are connected, is 
placed immediately behind their horns; a little leather 
pillow is then laid upon their brow, over which passes a 
strap that firmly lashes their heads to the beam, and it is, 
therefore, against such soft cushions that the animals 
push to advance: and thus linked together for life, by 
this sort of Siamese band, it is curious to observe them 
eating together, then by agreement raising their heads 
to swallow, then again standing motionless chewing the 
cud, which is seen passing and repassing from the 
stomach to the mouth. 

At first, when, standing near them, I smelt from their 
breath the sweet fresh milk, it seemed hard that they 
should thus be, as it were, domestic candles, lighted at 
both ends; however, verily do I believe that all animals 
prefer exercise, or even hard work, to any sort of con- 
finement, and if so, they are certainly happier than our 
stall-fed cows, many of which, in certain parts of Britain, 
may be seen with their heads fixed economically for 
inonths between two vertical beams of wood. The 
Nassau cows certainly do not seem to suffer while work- 
ing in their light carts; as soon as their mistress ad- 
vances, they follow her, and if she turns and whips them, 
then they seem to hurry after her more eagerly than 
ever. 

It is true, hard labour has the effect of impoverish- 
ing their milk, and the calf at home is consequently (so 
far as it is concerned) a loser by the bargain: however, 
there is no child in the peasant’s family who has not had 
cause to make the same complaint, and therefore, so 
long as the labourer’s wife carries her infant to the har- 
vest, the milch cow may very fairly be required to draw 
to the hovel what has been cut by her hands. 

Nothing can be better adapted to the features of the 
country, nothing can better accord with the feeble re- 
sources of its inhabitants, than the equipment of these 
economical wagons and carts: the cows and oxen can 
ascend any of the hills, or descend into any of the valleys; 
they can, without slipping, go sideways along the face 
of the hills, and in crossing the green swampy grassy 
ravines, I particularly remarked the advantage of the 
light wagon drawn by animals with cloven feet, for had 
one of our heavy teams attempted the passage, like a set 
of flies walking across a plate of treacle, they would 
soon have become unable to extricate cven themselves. 
But in making the comparison between the horse and 
the cow, (as fur as regards Nassau husbandry,) I may 
observe, that the former has a very expensive appetite, 








|lame he is useless, and as soon as he is dead, he is car- 


Dem. Verdientfeer Eberhard Hofman : Aanayy. : begs f : : 
Peeeed Mins Wilhelm Koch strike up a merry peal, which isa signal tothe labourers /rion. Now a placid, patient Langen-Schwalbach cow, 
Adain Baslach Philipp Kraus to come home to their dinners. It is a very interesting | in the bloom of her youth, costs only two or three pounds; 
VT silinie ‘Diatoabach Adam Klenig scene to observe, over the undulating surface of the whole | she requires neither corn nor shoeing: the leaves of the 
Scie Weshanever Christop Lindle country, groups of peasants, brothers, sisters, parents, forest drawn by herself to the village, form her bed, 
Philipp Hoenig Ludwig Liedebach &c., all bending to their sickles, to see children playing | which in due time she carries out to the field as manure: 
Diethard Rucker Caspar Schenk round infants lying fast asleep on the blue smock-frocks | there is nothing a light cart can carry which she is not 
Philipp Singhoff Scleduees Savior placed under the shade of the corn sheafs. It is pleasing ready to fetch, and from her work she cheerfully returns 
Ferdinand Wensel to remark the rapid progress which the several parties|to her home to give milk, cream, butter, and cheese to 

are making ; how each little family, attacking its own | the establishment ; at ler death, she is still worth eleven 


Waving carefully locked up the old church with all the | patch or property, works its way into the standing corn,|kreuzers a pound as beef; and when her flesh bas dis- 
relics it contained, descending the steps of the eminence | leaving the crop prostrate behind them ; and then, in the |appeared, her bones, after being ground at the mill, once 
on which it stood, I once more found myself in the street | middle of this simple, rural, busy scene, it is delightful, |again appear upon her master’s fields, to cheer, manure, 
among fellow-creatures. The new protestant church,|indeed, to hear from the belfry of their much-revered |and enrich them. 


which is very shortly to be built, and to which the bells | churches a peal of cheerful notes, which peacefully sound | 
of this old one, if possible, are to be removed, will be in “lullaby” to them all. 
the centre of the town, but this site, though more con-|fields and little oblong plots are deserted, and then the | carriages for its purpose that can well be conceived. 
venient, will not, I think, be so picturesque as that of|various roads and paths of the country suddenly burst in 
lines upon the attention, each being delineated by a string axle, upon which are riveted a few boards framed to- 


the old building, which, with the catholic church at the 


In a very few seconds the square |harvest, I met the Nassau letter cart, one of the cheapest 


As, quite in love with cows, I was returning from the 


It 
consists of a pair of high wheels connected by a short 


other extremity of the town, seem to be the alpha and|of peasants, who are straggling one behind the other,| gether in the form of a small shallow box; in this little 


omega—the beginning and the end of Langen-Schwal- | until paths in all directions are seen converging towards 
bach. From the surrounding hills, as the eye glances|the parent village churches, which seem to be attracting 
from the one of these old buildings to the other, they |them all. 

As soon as each field of corn is cut, it is bound into 


appear to be the good genii of the town—two guardian 


angels to watch over the welfare of its people here and 


hereafter. 


THE SULPHUR SPRING. 


_ The lower part of Langen-Schwalbach, where the Jews 
live, is the most ancient portion of the town, the houses 


sheafs, about the size they are in England: seven of 
these are then made to lean towards each other, and 
upon them all is placed a large sheaf reversed, the ears 
of which hanging downwards form a sort of thatch, 
which keeps this little stack dry until its owner has time 
tu carry ittohis home. It generally remains many days 








in this state, and after the harvest has been all cut, the 


coffin the letter-bag is buried, and upon it, like a monu- 
ment, sits a light boy dressed in the uniform of a Nassau 
postilion, who with a trumpet in one hand, a long whip 
in the other, and the reins sporting loose under his feet, 
starts as if he deliberately meant mischief, intending to 
get well over his ground ; and there being scarcely any 
weight to carry, the horse really might proceed as a 
mail-coach horse onght to go: but that horrible Punch 
and Judy trumpet upsets the whole arrangement, for as 
the thing is very heavy, the child soon takes two hands 
to it instead of one, when down goes the whip, and from 
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that moment, the picture, which promised to be a good 
one, is spoilt. 

The letter-bag crawls, like a reptile, along the road, 
while the boy amasing himself with his plaything, re- 
minds one of those *“ nursery rhymes” which say, 


“ And with rings on his fingers, and bells on his toes, 
We sha!l have music wherever he goes.” 


It is quite provoking to see a government carriage in 
its theory so simply imagined, and so cleverly adapted 
to its purpose, thus completely ruined in its practice. 
Music may be, and indeed is, very delightful in its way; 
but a tune is one thing—-speed another; and it always 
seems to me a pity that the Duke of Nassau should al- 
low these tv-o substantives to be so completely confound- 
ed in his dominions. 

How admirably does the long tin horn of the guard of 
one of our mail-coaches perform its blunt duty—a single 
blast is sufficient to remove the obstruction of an old 
gentleman in his gig—two are generally enough for a 
heavy cart—three for a wagon—and half a dozen, slowly 
and sternly applied, are always sufficient to awaken the 
snoring keeper of a turnpike-gate—in short, to 


“ Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark! hark! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head, as awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around !” 


The gala turn out of our mail-coaches on the King’s 
birth-day, I always think must strike foreigners more 
than any thing else in our country with the sterliing solid 
integrity of the English character. ‘To see so many 
well-bred horses in such magnificent condition—so many 
well-built carriages—so many excellent drivers, and such 
a corps of steady, quict, resolute looking men as guards, 
each wearing, as well as every coachman, the king’s own 
livery—all this must silently point out, even to our most 
jealous enemies, not only the wealth of the country, but 
the firm basis on which it stands: in short, it must prove 
to them, most undeniably, that there is po one thing in 
Engiand which, throughout the land, is treated with so 
much universal attention and respect, as the honest, 
speedy, and safe delivery of the letters and commercial 
correspondence of the country. Nevertheless, if our 
English coachmen were to be allowed, instead of attend- 
ing to their horses, to play on trumpets as they proceed-4 
ed, we should, as in the Duchy of Nassau, soon pay very 
dearly for their music. 

a 
THE SUNSET. 

It had been hot all day—the roads had been dusty— 
the ground, as one trod upon it, had felt warm—the air 
was motionless—animal as well as vegetable life appear- 
ed weak and exhausted—Nature herself seemed parched 
and thirsty —the people on the promenade, as it got hot- 
ter and hotter, had walked slower and slower, until they 
were now crawling along, as unwillingly as if they had 
been marching to their graves. The world, as if from 
apathy, was coming to a stand still—Langen-Schwalbach 
itself appeared to be fainting away, when the evening 
sun, having rested for a moment on the western height, 
gradually vanished from our sight. 

His red tyrannical rays had hardly left our pale abject 
faces, when all people suddenly revived: like a herd of 
fawning courtiers who had been kept trembling before 
their king, they felt that, left to themselves, they could 
now breatl:e, and think, and stamp their feet. Parasols, 
one after another, were shut up—the pedestrians on the 
promenade freshened their pace—even fat patients, who 
had long been at anchor on the benches, began to show 
symptoms of getting under weigh-—every leaf seemed 
suddenly to be enjoying the cool gentle breeze which was 
now felt stealing up the valley; until, in a very few mi- 
nutes, every thing in nature was restored to life and en- 
joyment. 

It was the hour for returning to my “ Hof,” but the 
air as it blew into the window was so delightfully re- 
freshing, and so irresistibly inviting, that [ and my 
broad-brimmed hat went out téte d téte to enjoy it. As 
we passed the red pond of iron water, opposite to the 
great “ Indian Hof” which comes from the strong Stahl 
brunnen, having nothing to do, I lingered for some time 
watching the horses that were brought there. After 
having toiled through the excessive heat of the day, any 
water would have been agreeable to them; but the nice, 
cool, strengthening, effervescing mixture into which they 
were now led, seemed to be so exceedingly delightful, 

that they were scarcely up to their knees before they 
made a strong attempt to drink ; but the rule being that 


they should first half walk and half swim two or three 
times round the pond, this cleansing or ablution was no 
sooner over—the reins were no sooner loosened—when 
down went their heads into the red cooling pool ; and one 
had then only to look at the horse’s eyes to appreciate 
their enjoyment. With the whole of their mouths and 
nostrils immersed, they seemed as if they fancied they 
could drink the pond dry; however, the greedy force 
with which they held their heads down gradually relax- 
ed, until, at last, up they were raised, with an aspiration 
which seemed to say, “ We can hold no more!” In 
about ten seconds, however, their noses again dropped 
to the surface, but only to play with an element which 
seemed now to Le useless—so completely had one single 
draught altered its current value! As I stood at the 
edge of this pond, leaning over the rail, mentally parti- 
cipating with the horses in the luxury they were enjoy- 
ing, a violent shower of rain came on; yet before I had 
hurried fifty yards for an umbrella, it had ceased. These 
little showers are exceedingly comrion amongst the hills 
of Nassau in the evenings of very hot days. From the 
power of the sun, the valleys during the day are filled 
brim-full with a steam, or exhalation, which no sooner 
loses its parent, the sun, than the cold condenses it; and 
then, like the tear on the cheek of a child that has sud- 
denly missed its mother, down it falls in heavy drops, 
and the next instant—smiles again. 

As the air was very agreeable, J wandered up the 

hilly road which leads to Bad-Ems; and then, strolling 
into a field of corn, which had been just cut, L continued 
to climb the mountain, until, turning round, I found, as 
I expected, that I had attained just the sort of view I 
wanted ; but it would be impossible to describe to the 
reader the freshness of the scene. Beneath was the long 
scrambling village of Langen-Schwalbach, the slates of 
which absolutely blooming trom the shower they had just 
received, looked so very clean and fresh, that for some 
time my eyes quite enjoyed rambling from one roof to 
the next, and then glancing from one extremity of the 
town to the other ;—they had been looking at hot dazzling 
objects all day—I thought I never should be able to 
raise them from the cool blue wet slates. However, as 
the light rapidly faded, the landscape itself soon became 
equally refreshing, for the dry parched corn-fields assum- 
ed a richer hue, the green crops seemed bending under 
dew, and the whole picture, hills, town, and all, appeared 
so newly painted, that the colours from nature’s brush 
were too fresh to be dry. All of a sudden, majestically 
rolling up the valley, was seen a misty vapour, which, at 
last, reaching the houses, rolled from roof to roof, until 
it hovered over, or rather rested upon the whole town, 
and this was no sooner the case than the slates seemed 
all to have vanished ! 
In vain I looked for them, for the cloud exactiy match- 
ing them in colour had so completely disguised them, 
that they formed nothing now but the base or foundation 
of the misty fabric which rested upon them. Instead of 
a blue town, Langen-Schwalbach now appeared to be a 
white one ; for, the roof no longer attracting attention, 
the shining walls burst into notice, and a serpentine line 
of glistening patches, nearly resembling a ridge of snow, 
clearly marked out the shape and limits of the town; 
but as in this elevated country, there is little or no twi- 
light, the features of the picture again rapidly faded, un- 
til even this white line was hardly to be seen; corn-fields 
could now scarcely be distinguished from green crops— 
all became dark—and the large forest on the south hills, 
as well as the small woods which are scattered on the 
heights, had so completely lost their colour, that they ap- 
peared to be iinmense black pits or holes. In a short 
time every thing beneath me was lost ; and sitting on the 
ground, leaning against seven sheats of corn piled up to- 
gether, | was enjoying the sublime serenity, the myste- 
rious uncertainty of the scene before me, when another 
very beautiful change took place ! 

I believe I have already told the reader that, besides 
myself, there were about 1200 strangers in the little vil- 
lage of Langen-Schwalbach. Of course every Hof was 
fully inhabited, and, as soon as darkness prevailed, the 
effect produced by each house being suddenly and almost 
simultaneously lighted up was really quite romantic. In 
every direction, sometimes at the top of one Hof, then at 
the bottom of another, lights burst into existence—the 
eye attracted, eagerly flew from one to another, until 
from the number which burst into life, it became quite 
impossible to attend to each. The bottom:of the valley, 
like the dancing of fire-flies, was sparkling in the most 
irregular succession ; till, in a short time, this fantastic 
confusion vanished, and every room (there being no 
shutters) having its light, Langen-Schwalbach was once 





again restored to view—cach house and every story of 


each house, being now clearly defined by a regular and 
very pleasing illumination; and, while seated in utter 
darkness, I gazed at the gay sparkling scene before me, 
I could not help fecling that, of all the beautiful contrasts 
in nature, there can be no one more vivid than the sud- 
den change between darkness and light. How weary 
we should be of eternal sunshine,—how gloomy would 
it be to grope through one’s life in utter darkness, and 
yet what loveliness do each of these, by contrast, impart 
to the other! On the heights above the village, how 
magnificent was the darkness after a hot sun-shining 
day ; and then, again, how lovely was the twinkling even 
of tallow candles, when they suddenly burst upon this 
darkness! Yet it is with these two ingredients that 
Nature works np all her pictures; and, as Paganini’s 
tunes all come out of two strings of cat-gut, and two of 
the entrails of a kitten, so do all the varieties which 
please our eyes proceed from a mixture in different pro- 
portions of light and shade; and, indecd, in the moral 
world, it is the chiaro-oscuro, the brightness and dark- 
ness of which alone form the happiness of our existence. 
What would prosperity be, if there existed no such sor- 
row as adversity ? what would health be, if sickness did 
not exist ? and what would be the smile of an approving 
conscience, if there was no such torment as repentance 
writhing under guilt? But I will persecute the reader 
no longer with the reflections which occurred to me, as 
I sat in a wheat-field, gazing on the lights of Langen- 
Schwalbach. Good or bad, they managed to please me; 
however, after remaining in darkness, till it became 
much colder than was agreeable, I wandered back to ny 
Hof, entered my dormitory, and my head having there 
found its pillow, as I extinguished my candle, I mumbled 
to myself—* There goes one of the tallow stars of Lan- 
gen-Schwalbach !—Sic transit gloria mundi!” 


I was lying prostrate, still awake—and (there being 
no shutters to the window at the foot of the bed) I was 
looking at the oddly-shaped, tall, acute angled, slated 
roofs, which were glistening in the light of the round full 
moon, hanging immediately above them. ‘The scene was 
delightfully silent and serene. Occasionally I faintly 
heard a distant footstep approaching, until treading 
heavily under the window, its sound gradually diminish- 
ed till all again was silent. Sometimes a cloud passing 
slowly across the moon would veil the roofs in darkness; 
and then, again they would suddenly burst upon the eye, 
in silvery light, shining brighter than ever. As some- 
what fatigued I lay half enjoying this scene, and half 
dosing, I suddenly heard, apparently close to me, the 
scream of a woman, which really quite electrified me! 
On listening it was repeated, when, jumping out of 
bed and opening the door, I heard it again proceeding 
from a room at the distant end of the passage ; and such 
was the violence of its tone, that my impression was— 
“the lady’s room is on fire !” 

There is something in the piercing shriek of a wo- 
man in distress which produces an irresistible effect on 
the featherless biped, called man; and, in rushing to her 
assistance, he performs no duty—he exercises no virtue 
—but merely obeys an instinctive impulse which has 
been benevolently imparted to him—not for his own 
good, but for the safety and protection of a weaker and 
a better sex. 

But although this feeling exists so powerfully “ chez 
nous,” yet it has not by nature been imparted to common- 
place garments; such as coats, black figured silk waist- 
coats, rusty knee-breeches, nor even to easy shoes, blue 
worsted stockings, or such-like; and, therefore, while, by 
an irresistible attraction which I could not possibly coun- 
teract, obeying the mysterious impulse of my nature, | 
rushed along the passage, these base, unchivalric gar- 
ments remained coldly dangling over the back of a chair: 
in short, I followed the laws of my nature—they, theirs. 

With some difficulty, having succeeded in bursting 
open the door just as a fifth shrick was repeated, I rush- 
ed in, and there, sitting up in her bed—her arms most 
anxiously extended towards me—her countenance ex- 
pressing an agony of fear—sat a young lady, by no 
means ill-favoured, and aged (as near as I could hastily 
calculate) about twenty-one! 

Almost in hysterics, she began, in German, to tell a 
long incoherent story; and though, with calm natural 
dignity, I did what I could to quict her, the tears rushed 
into her cyes—she then almost in convulsions began, 
with her hands under the bed-clothes, to scratch her 
knees, then shricked again ; and I do confess that I was 
altogether at a loss to conceive what, in the sacred name 
of virtue, was the matter with the young lady, when, by 
her repeating several times the word “ Ratten ! Ratten! !" 
Tat once comprehended that there were (or that the 
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amiable young person fancied that there were)—rats in 
her bed! 

The dog Billy, as well as many puppies of less name, 
would instantly, perhaps, have commenced a vigorous 
attack ; rats, however, are reptiles I am not in the habit 
either of hunting or destroying. ° 

The young lady’s aunt, an elderly personage, now ap- 
peared at the door, in her night-clothes, as yellow and as 
sallow as if she had just risen from the grave ;—peeping 
over her shoulder, stood our landlady’s blooming daughter 
in her bed-gown—Leonhard, the son, cum multis aliis. 
What they could all have thought of the scene—what 
they could have thought of my strange, gaunt, unadorn- 
ed appearance—what they could have thought of the 
niece’s screams—and what they would have thought had 
I deigned to tell them that I had come to her bed-side 
merely to catch rats—it was out of my power to divine; 
however, the fact was, I cared not a straw what they 
thought; but seeing that my presence was not requi- 
site, I gravely left the poor sufferer to tell her own story. 
“ Ratten ! Ratten! !” was its theme; and, long before her 
fears had subsided, my mind as well as its body were 
placidly entranced in sleep. 

—f— 


THE CROSS OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


To an old man, one of the most delightful features in 
a German watering-place, is the ease with which he can 
associate, in the most friendly manner, with all his bro- 
ther and sister water-bibbers, without the fatigue of 
speaking one single word. 

Almost every glass of water you get from the brunnen 
adds, at least, one to the list of your acquaintance. 
Merely touching a man’s elbow is sufficient to procure 
from him a look of good-fellowship, which, though it does 
not inconveniently grow into a bow, or even into a smile, 
is yet always afterwards displayed in his physiognomy 
whenever it meets yours. If, as you are stretching out 
your glass, you retire but half a stride, to allow a thirst- 
ing lady to step forwards, you clearly see, whensoever 
you afterwards meet her, that the slight attention is in- 
delibly recorded in your favour. Even running against 
a German produces, as it were by collision, a spark of 
kind feeling, which, like a star in the heavens, twinkles 
in his serene countenance whenever you behold it. Smile 
only once upon a group of children, and the little urchins 
bite their lips, vainly repressing their joy whenever after- 
wards you meet them. 

Shrouded in this delightful taciturnity, my list of ac- 
quaintances at Langen-Schwalbach daily increased, until 
I found myself on just the sort of amicable terms with 
almost every body, which, to my present taste, is the 
most agreeable. In early life young people (if I recollect 
right) are never quite happy, unless they are either talk- 
ing, or writing letters to their fellow creatures. When- 
ever, even as strangers, they get together, every thing 
that happens or passes seems to engender conversation 
—even when they have parted, there is no end to epistol- 
ary valedictions, and creation itself loses half its charms, 
unless the young beholder has some companion with 
whom the loveliness of the picture may be shared and 
enjoyed. 

But old age I find stiffens, first of all, the muscles of 
the tongue ; indeed, as man gradually decays, it seems 
wisely provided by nature that he should be willing to 
be dumb, before time obliges him to be deaf; in short, 
the mind, however voraciously it might once have 
searched for food, at last instinctively prefers rumina- 
tion, to seeking for more. 

By young people I shall be thought selfish, yet I do 
confess that I enjoy silence, because my own notions 
now suit me best; other people’s opinions, like their 
shoes, don’t fit me, and however ill-constructed or old. 
fashioned my own may really be, yet use has made them 
easy : my sentiments, ugly as they may seem, don’t pinch, 
and I therefore feel I had rather not exchange them ; the 
one or two friends I have lost, rank in my memory bet- 
ter than any I can ever hope to gain: in fact, I had 
rather not replace them, und at Langen-Schwalbach, as 
there was no necessity for a passing stranger like my- 
self to set up a fine new acquaintance with people he 
would probably never see again, I considered that with 
my eyes and ears open, my tongue might harmlessly en- 
joy natural and delightful repose. 

But there is a perverseness in human nature, which it 
is quite out of my power to account for; and strange as 
it may sound, it is nevertheless too true, that the only 
person at Langen-Schwalbach I felt desirous to address, 
was the only individual who scemed to shun every hu- 
man being. 

He was a withered, infirm man, who appeared to be 


tottering on the brink of his grave; and I had long re- 
marked that for some reason or other he studiously avoid- 
ed the brunnen until every person had leit it. He spoke 
to no one—looked at no one—but as soon as he had 
swallowed off his dose, he retired to a lone bench, on 
which, with both hands leaning upon his ivory-handled 
cane, he was always to be seen sitting with his eyes sor- 
rowfully fixed on the ground. Although the weather 
was, to every person but himself, oppressively hot, he 
was constantly muffled up in a thick cloak, and I think 
I must have passed him a hundred times before I detect- 
ed, one exceedingly warm day, that underneath it, there 
hung upon his left breast the Cross of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. As, ages ago, I had myself passed 
many a hot summer on the parched, barren rock of 
Malta,—always however feeling much interested in the 
history of its banished knights,—I at once fully compre- 
hended why the poor old gentleman’s body was so chilly, 
and why his heart felt so chilled with the world. By 
many slow and scientific approaches which it would be 
only tedious to detail, I at last managed, without driving 
him from his bench, most quietly to establish myself at 
his side, and then by coughing when he coughed,— 
sighing when he sighed,—and by other (I hope innocent) 
artifices, I at last ventured in a solto voce to mumble to 
him something about the distant island in which appar- 
ently all his youthful feelings lay buried. The words 
Valetta, Civitta Vecchio, Floriana, Cottonera, &c., as I 
pronounced them, produced, by a sort of galvanic influ- 
ence, groans—ejaculations—short sentences, until at last 
he began to show me frankly without disguise the real 
colour of his mind. Poor man! like his eye it was jaun- 
diced —“ nullis medicabilis herbis!” I could not at all 
extract from him what rank, title, or situation he held in 
the ancient order, but I could too clearly see that he 
looked upon its extinction as the Persian would look upon 
the annihilation of the sun. Creation he fancied had 
been robbed of its colours,—Christianity he thought had 
lost its heart,—-and he attributed every political ailment 
on the surface of the globe to the non-existence of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 

For several hours I patiently listened to his unhappy 
tale ; for as lamentations of all sorts are better out of the 
human heart than in it, I felt that as the vein was open, 
my patient could not be encouraged to bleed too freely : 
without therefore once contradicting him, I allowed his 
feelings to flow uninterrupted, and by the time he had 
pumped himself dry, I was happy to observe that he was 
certainly much better for the operation. On leaving him, 
however, my own pent-up view of the case, and his, con- 
tinued for the remainder of the day bubbling and quar- 
reling with each other in my mind. Therefore, to satis- 
fy myself before I went to bed, F drew out in black and 
white the following sketch of what has always appeared 
to me to be a fair, impartial history of these—Knights 
of Malta. 


The Mediterranean forms a curious and beautiful fea- 
ture in the picture of the commercial world. By dint of 
money and shipping we laboriously bring to England the 
produce of the most distant regions, but the commerce 
of the whole globe seems to have a natural or instinctive 
tendency to flow, almost of its own accord, into the Me- 
diterranean Sea. Beginning with the great Atlantic 
Ocean, which connects the old world with the new, we 
know that, over that vast expanse, the prevailing wind is 
one which blows from America towards Europe; and 
moreover, that the waters of the Atlantic are, without any 
apparent return, everlastingly flowing into the narrow 
straits of Gibraltar. When the produce of America 
therefore is shipped for the Mediterranean, in general 
terms it may be asserted that wind and tide are in its 
favour. 

Across the trackless deserts of Africa caravans from 
various parts of the interior are constantly toiling through 
the sand towards the waters of this inland sea. The 
traveller who goes up the Nile is doomed, we all know, 
to stem its torrent, but the produce of Egypt and the 
triple harvest of that luxuriant land is no sooner embark- 
ed, than of its own accord it glides majestically towards 
this favoured sea, and there is truth and nothing specula- 
tive in still further remarking, that this very harvest is 
absolutely produced by the slime or earth of Abyssinian 
and other most remote mountains, which by the laws of 
nature has calmly floated 1200 miles through a desert to 
top-dress or manure Egypt, that garden which eventually 
supplies so many of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
with corn. 

Again the Red Sea is a passage apparently created to 
connect Europe with the great Eastern world; and as 
the power of steam gradually increases in its stride, it is 
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evident that by this gulf, or natural canal, much of the 
produce of India eventually will easily flow into the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Finally, it might likewise be shown that much of the 
commerce of Asia Minor and Europe, either by great 
rivers or otherwise, naturally moves towards this central 
point ; but besides these sources of external wealth, the 
Mediterranean, as we all know, is most romantically 
studded with an archipelago and other beautiful islands, 
the inhabitants of which have the power not only of 
trading on a large scale with every quarter of the globe, 
but of carrying on in small open boats a sort of little 
village commerce of their own. Among the inhabitants 
of this sea are to be found at this moment the hand- 
somest specimens of the human race ; and if a person not 
satisfied with the present and future tenses of life, should 
prefer reflecting or rather ruminating on the past, with 
antiquarian rapture he may wander over the waters of 
the Mediterranean from Carthage to Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, 
Rhodes, Troy, Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Argos, Syra- 
cuse, Rome, &c. until tired of his flight he may rest 
upon one of the ocean-beaten pillars of Hercules—and 
seated there, he may most truly declare that the history 
of the Mediterranean is like the picture of its own waves 
beneath him, which one after another he sees to rise, 
break, and sink. 

In the history of this little sea, in what melancholy 
succession has nation and empire risen and fallen, flour- 
ished and decayed, and if the magnificent architectural 
ruins of these departed states mournfully offer to the 
traveller any political moral at all, is it not that homely 
one which the most common tomb-stone of our country 
church-yard preaches to the peasant who reads it ? 


“ As I am now, so you will be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me!” 


However, fully admitting the truth of the lesson which 
history and experience thus offer to us—admitting that 
no one can presume to declare which of the great Medi- 
terranean powers is doomed to be the next to suffer—or 
what new point is next to burst into importance, yet if a 
man were forced to select a position which, in spite of 
fate or fortune, feuds or animosities, has been, and ever 
must be, the nucleus of commerce, he would find that in 
the Mediterranean Sea that point as nearly as possible 
would be the little island of Malta ; and the political im- 
portance of this possession being now generally appre- 
ciated, it is curious rapidly to run over the string of little 
events which have gradually prepared, fortified, and de- 
livered this valuable arsenal and fortress to the British 
flag. 

In the early ages of navigation, when men hardly 
dared to lose sight of the shore, ignorantly trembling if 
they were nut absolutely hugging the very danger which 
we now most strenuously avoid, it may easily be con- 
ceived that a little barren island, scarcely twenty miles 
in length or twelve in breadth, was of little use or im- 
portance. It is true, that on its north coast there was a 
spit or narrow tongue of land (about a mile in length 
and a few hundred yards in breadth), on each side of 
which were a series of connected bays, now forming two 
of the most magnificent harbours in the world; but in 
the ages of which we speak this great outline was a 
nautical hieroglyphic which sailors could not decipher. 
Accustomed to hide their Lilliputian vessels and fleets in 
bays and creeks on the same petty scale as themselves, 
they did not comprehend + appreciate the importance 
of these immense Brobdignag recesses, nor did they ad- 
mire the great depth of water which they contained ; 
and as in ancient warfare, when warriors used javelins, 
arrows, and stones, scalding each other with hot sand, 
the value of a position adapted to the present ranges of 
our shot and shells would not have been understood, in 
like manner was the importance of so large an harbour 
equally imperceptible ; and that Malta could have had no 
very great reputation is proved by the fact, that it is even 
to this day among the learned a subject of dispute, whe- 
ther it was upon this island, or upon Melita in the 
Adriatic, that St. Paul was shipwrecked. Now if either 
had been held in any particular estimation, the question 
of the shipwreck would not now be any subject of doubt. 
As navigators became more daring, and as their ves- 
sels, increasing in size, required more water and provi- 
sions, &c., Malta fell into the hands of various masters. 
At last when Charles V. conquered Sicily and Naples, he 
offered it to those warriors of Christendom, those deter- 
mined enemies of the Turks and Corsairs—the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. This singular 
band of men, distinguished by their picbald vow of he- 
roism and celibacy, had, after a most courageous resist- 
ance, been just overpowered by an army of 300,000 Sara- 
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cens, who, under Solyman IL, had driven them from 
the island of Rhodes, which had been occupied by their 
Order 213 years. Animated by the most noble blood of 
Europe which flowed in their veins—thirsting for re- 
venge—yet homeless and destitute, it may easily be con- 
ceived that these brave enthusiastic men would most 
readily have accepted almost any spot on which they 
could once again establish their busy hive; yet so little 
was the importance of Malta, even at that tame, under- 
stood, so arid was its surface, and so burning was its 
rock, that after minutely surveying it, their commis- 
sioners made a report to Charles V., which must ever be 
regarded as a most affecting document ; for although the 
Knights of Malta were certainly in their day “ the 
bravest of the brave,” although by that chivalric oath 
which bound them together, they had deliberately sworn 
“ never tocount the number of their enemies,” yet alter the 
strong, proud position which they had held at Khodes, it 
was only hard fate and stern necessity that could force 
them to seck refuge on a rock upon which there was 
scarcely soil enough to plant their standard. But though 
honour has been justly termed “an empty bubble,” yet 
to all men’s eyes its colours are so very beautiful, that 
they allure and encourage us to contend with dilliculties 
which no other advocate could persuade us to encounter; 
and so it was that the Knights of Malta, seeing that 
they had no alternative, sternly accepted the hot barren 
home that was offered to thein, aud in the very tecth, 
and before the beard of their barbarous enemy, these 
lions of the cross landed and established themselves in 


their new den. 

When men have once made up their minds to stand 
against adversity, the scene gencrally brightens, for dan- 
ger, contrary to the rules of drawing, is less in the fore- 
ground than in the perspective—ditliculties of all sorts 
being magnified by the misty space which separates us 
from them; and accordingly the knights were no sooner 
established at Malta, than they began to find out the sin- 
gular advantages it possessed. 

The whole island being a rock of freestone, which 
conld be worked with peculiar facility, materials for 
building palaces and houses, suited to the dignity of the 
order, existed every where on the spot, and it moreover 
became evident, that if they would merely quarry out the 
rock, according to the rules of military science, they 
would not only obtain materials for building, but that, in 
fact, the more they excavated for their town, the deeper 
would be the ditch of its fortress. Animated by this 
double reward, the knights commenced their operations, 
or in military language, they “broke ground;” and, 
without detailing how olten the rising fortress was 
jealously attacked by their barbarous and relentless ene- 
inies, or how often its half-raised walls were victoriously 
cemented with the blood of Christians and of ‘Turks, it 
will be sufficient merely to observe, that before the island 
had been in possession of the order one century, it as- 
sumed very nearly the same astonishing appearance 
which it now affurds—a picture and an exainple, proving 
to the whole world what can be done by courage, firm- 
ness, and perseverance, 

The narrow spit or tongue of barren rock, which on 
the north side of the island separated the two great har- 
bours, was scarped in every part, so as to render it inac- 
cessible by sea, and on the isthmus, or only side on which 
it could be approached by land, demi-lunes, ravelins, 
counter-guards, bastions, and cavaliers, were seen tower- 
ing one above another on so gigantic a scale, that as one 
single datum, it may be stated, that the wall of the es- 
carp is from 130 to 150 feet in height, being nearly 
five times the height of that of a regular fortress. On 
this narrow tongue of land, thus fortified, arose the city 
of Valetta, containing a palace for its grand master, and 
almost equally magnificent residences for its knights, the 
whole forming at this day one of the finest cities in the 
world. On every projecting point of the various beauti- 
ful bays contained in each of the two great harbours, 
separated from each other by the town of Valetta, forts 
were built flanking cach other, yet all offering a concen- 
trating fire upon any and every part of the port; and 
when a vessel labouring, heaving, pitching, and tossing, 
in a heavy gale of wind, now suddenly enters the great 
harbour of Malta, the sudden lull—the unexpected calm 
—the peaceful stillness which prevails on its deep unruf- 
fled surface, is most strangely contrasted in the mind of 
the stranger with the innumerable guns which, bristling 
in every direction from batteries one above another, seem 
fearfully to announce to him that he is in the chamber of 
death—in a slaughter-house from which there is no es- 
cape, and that, if he should dare to offer insult, although 
he has just escaped from the raging of the elements, the 











silence around him is that of the grave! 


It was from the city and harbour of Valetta, in the 
state above described—it was from this proud citadel of 
Christianity, that the Knights of Malta continued for 
some time sallying forth to carry on their uncompro- 
mising hostility against the Turks and against the cor- 
sairs of Algiers and Tripoli; but the briliiant victories 
they gained, and the bloody losses they sustained, must 
be passed over, as it is already time to hurry their history 
to a close. 

The fact is, the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem gradually outlived the passions and objects 
which called them into existence, and their order decay- 
ed for want of that nourishment which, during so many 
ages, it received from the sympathy, countenance, and 
applause of Christendom. In short, as mankind had ad- 
vanced in civilisation, its angry, savage, intolerant pas- 
sions had gradually subsided, and thus the importance of 
the order unavoidably faded with its utility. ‘There was 
nothing premature in its decay—it had lived long enough. 
The holy, or rather unholy, war, with all its unchristian 
feelings, having long since subsided, it would have been 
inconsistent in the great nations of Europe to have pro- 
fessed a general disposition for peace, or to have entered 
into any treaty with the Turks, while at the same time 
they encouraged an order which was bent on their ex- 
termination. 

The vow of celibacy, once the pride of the order, be- 
caine, in a more enlightened age, a mill-stone round its 
neck; it attracted ridicule—it created guilt—the sacred 
oath was broken; and although the head, the heart, and 
the pockets of a soldier may be as light as the pure air 
he breathes, yet he can never truly be reported “ fit for 
duty” if his conscience or his stomach be too heavily 
laden. In short, in two words, the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem was no longer suited to the times; and Burke 
had already exclaimed—* The age of chivalry has fled!” 

In the year 1798, this order, after having existed nearly 
700 years, signed its own death-warrant, and in the face 
of Europe died ignominiousl y—* felo de se.” On the 9th 
of June of that year, their island was invaded by the 
French, and although, as Napoleon justly remarked, that 
to have excluded him it would have been only necessary 
to have shut the gates, Valetta was surrendered by 
treachery, the depravity of which will be best explained 
by the following extract from a statement made by the 
Maltese deputies :—* No one is ignorant that the plan of 
the invasion of Malta was projected in Paris, and confided 
to the principal knights of the order resident at Malta. 
Letters in cyphers were incessantly passing and repass- 
ing, without however alarming the suspicions of the de- 
ceased grand master, or the grand master Hompesch.” 

As soon as the French were in possession of the city, 
harbours, and impregnable fortresses of Valetta, they be- 
gan, as usual, to mutilate from the public buildings every 
thing which bore the stamp of nobility, or recalled to 
mind the illustrious actions which had been performed. 
The arms of the order, as well as those of the principal 
knights, were effaecd from the palace and_ principal 
dwelling-houses; however, as the knights had_ sullied 
their own reputation, and had cast an indelible blot on 
their own escutcheons, they had but little right to com- 
plain that the image of their glory was thus insulted, 
when they themselves had been guilty of the murder of 
its spirit. The Order of St. John of Jerusalein being now 
worn out and decayed, its elements were scattered to the 
winds. The knights who were not in the French interest 
were ordered to quit the island in three days, and a dis- 
graceful salary was accepted by the grand master Hom- 
pesch. Those knights who had favoured the French were 
permitted to remain, but, exposed to the rage of the Mal- 
tese, and unprotected by their false friends, some fled, 
some absolutely perished from want, but all were des- 
pised and hated. 

In the little theatre of Malta the scene is about to change, 
and the British soldier now marches upon its stage! On 
the 2d of September, 1798, the island was blockaded by 
the English, and the fortifications being absolutely im- 
pregnable, it became necessary to attempt the reduction 
of the place by famine. 

For two years most gallantly did the French garrison 
undergo this most horrid suffering and imprisonment— 
steadily and cheerfully did they submit to every possible 
privation—their stock of spirits, wine, meat, bread, &c., 
doled out in the smallest possible allowances, gradually 
diminished until all came to an end. Sooner than strike, 
they then subsisted on the flesh of their horses, mules, 
and asses; and when these also were consumed, and 
when they had eaten not only their cats, but the rats 
which infested the houses, drains, &c., in great numbers 
—when, from long protracted famine, the lainp of life 





was absolutely expiring in the socket; in short, having, 





as one of their kings once most nobly exclaimed, “ lost 
all but their honour,” these brave men—with nerves un- 
shaken, with reputation unsullied, and with famine 
proudly painted in their lean, emaciated countenances— 
on the 4th of September, 1800, surrendered the place to 
that nation which Napoleon has since termed “the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of 
his enemies.” 

During the long-winded game of war which France 
and England lately played together, our country surely 
never made any better move than when she thus laid 
hold of Malta. Even if the island had been in the rude 
state in which it was delivered to the Knights of Jerusa. 
lem, still to a maritime power like England, such splendid 
harbours in the Mediterranean would have been a most 
valuable conquest; but when we not only appreciate 
their noble outline, but consider the gigantic and expen- 
sive manner in which this town had been not only im. 
pregnably fortified, but furnished with tanks, subter- 
raneous stores, bomb-proof magazines, most magnificent 
barracks, palaces, &c., it is quite delightful to reflect on 
the series of events which have caused such a weil-assort- 
ed alliance between two of the strongest harbours in the 
world and the first maritime power on the globe. 

If, like the French, we had taken the island from the 
knights, however degraded, worn out, and useless their 
order might have become, yet Europe in general, and 
France in particplar, might always have reproached us, 
and, for aught we know, our own consciences might have 
become a little tender on the subject. But the delightful 
truth is, that no power in Europe can breathe a word or 
a syllable against our possession of the island of Malta— 
it is an honour in open daylight we have fairly won, and 
I humbly say, long, very long, may we wear it! 

With respect to the Maltese themselves, I just recol- 
lect a trifling story which will, I think, delineate their 
character with tolerable accuracy. 


—>——. 


THE RENEGADE. 


Of all the little unhappy prejudices which in different 
parts of the globe it has been my fortune, or rather mis- 
fortune, to witness, I nowhere remember to have met with 
a deeper-rooted hatred or a more implacable animosity 
than existed some twenty or thirty years ago, in the 
hearts of the Maltese towards the Turks. In all warm 
glowing latitudes, human passions, good as well as bad, 
may be said to stand at least at that degree which on 
Fahrenheit’s scale would be denoted “ fever heat ;’’ and 
steam itself can hardly be more different from ice—the 
Bengal tiger springing on his prey cannot form a greater 
contrast to that half-frozen fisherman the white bear as 
he sits on his iceberg sucking his paws—than are the 
passions of hot countries when compared with the cold, 
torpid feelings of the inhabitants of the northern regions 
of the globe. 

In all parts of the Mediterranean I found passions of 
all sorts very violent, but, without any exception, that 
which, at the period I refer to, stood uppermost in the 
scale, was bigotry. Besides the eager character which 
belonged to their latitude, one might naturally expect 
that the Maltese, from being islanders, would be rather 
more prejudiced than their continental neighbours ; how- 
ever, in addition to these causes, when I was among 
them, they really had good reason to dislike the Turks, 
who during the time of the knights had been ex officio 
their constant and most bitter enemies. 

Whether these fine knights of Jerusalem conquered 
the Turks or were defeated, the Maltese on board their 
galleys (like the dwarf who fought with the giant) always 
suffered: besides this, their own little trading vessels 
were constantly captured by the Turks, the crews being 
not only maltreated and tortured, but often in cold blood 
cruelly massacred ; in short, if there was any bad feeling 
in the heart of a Maltese, which the history of his island, 
as well as every bitter recollection of his life, seemed na- 
turally to nourish, it was an implacable hatred for the 
Turks; and that this sad theory was most fully supported 
by the fact, became evident the instant one saw a Mal- 
tese, on the commonest subject, utter that hated, ac- 
cursed word, “ Turco,” or Turk. The sort of convulsion 
of the mind with which this dissyllable was delivered, was 
really very remarkable, aud the roll and flash of the eye 
—the little bullying shake of the head—the slight stamp 
of the left foot—and the twitch in the fingers of the 
right hand, reminded one for a moment of the manner in 
which a French dragoon, when describing an action, 
mentions that his regiment came on “ sabre a /a main!” 
—words which, if you were to give him the universe, he 
could not pronounce withont grinding fiis teeth, mach 
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